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Mr. Lioyp GreorcE aeteni his great scheme of 
National Insurance for sickness, invalidity, and unem- 
ployment on Thursday afternoon, in a speech which held 
the House of Commons in rapt attention for nearly two 
hours and a half, and showed no touch of failure in 
thought, voice, and power of close and luminous exposi- 
tion. The scheme bears the marks of the ablest and 
keenest investigation of the gigantic problem which it 
grasps, pursued through hours and days not unvisited by 
pain and weakness. In its wide range, in the masterliness 
of its general plan and the flexibility and variety of its 
details, in the magnitude of the benefits it bestows and the 
deftness with which it follows the great existing experi- 
ment in State provision for the ills of the workman’s life 
and also enlarges and democratises its methods, the Bill 
promises to take first rank in the field of restorative and 
ameliorative statesmanship. Let us, then, all congratu- 
late Mr. Lloyd George on this great feat, and labor to 
build upon it a lasting endowment of physical and moral 


well-being for the nation. 
* * * 


Fist, let us briefly indicate the scope of the 
measure. The unemployment scheme is very tentative ; 
two industries being selected, building and engineering, 


| 








| the latter of which does not greatly suffer from the 


characteristic evils of unemployment. The sick and 
invalidity plans, in which its significance centres, take 
in the great mass of the workers, regular and casual, 
whose incomes are less than £160 a year, with the ex- 
ception of some classes of State servants. It includes 
male and female workers, though not women as women, 
or wives as wives, save in the case of maternity. 
It ranges from the early years of labor, begin- 
ning normally at sixteen, and goes up to sixty- 
five, leaving a gap of five years (to be gradually 
filled) between the insurance provision and the Old Age 
Pension. Its machinery for the management and dis- 
tribution of benefits is of a dual character. The first 
is the Friendly Societies, subject to a system of 
State valuation and control, provided that they can 
claim 10,000 members. The second is intended to 
catch a mass of casual labor, and bad or uninsurable 
lives. These are to be the Post-Office Contributors, the 
management of whose societies the Chancellor has, for 
the present, left obscure. Some 2,500,000 workers will 
be covered by the scheme of employment; 14,700,000 by 
that for sickness and invalidity. 
a * * 

THE scale of benefits is large and generous, ex- 
ceeding the German provision, and it is quite possible 
that Mr. Lloyd George has under-estimated the full 
State contribution, which he fixes at 44 millions, 
He has not, as was expected, shared 
the cost in thirds among employer, employed, and the 
State. The workman is to pay 4d. a week, the work- 
woman 3d., the State 2d. Where the wages do not 
reach 15s., the benefits remain the same (save where they 
exceed two-thirds of the total wage), and the difference 
will have to be made up by the employers. After the 
age of 50, too, the benefits are reduced. There is no 
waiting for an accumulation of funds, the payments 
accruing within six months from the starting of the 
scheme. The sickness allowances are, for men, 10s. a 
week for the first three months, 5s. for the next three, 
and for women, 7s. 6d., and 5s. for the corresponding 
periods. A scheme of surplus benefits will depend upon 
the administrative success of the approved societies—an 
idea which will need further elucidation. The method 
of collection will be by stamps and cards. 


reached in 1915. 


* ~ * 

In the main the scheme is compulsory, with a volun- 
tary supplement for persons not working for employers. 
It properly includes a wide and easily-developed system of 
preventive treatment and sanitary precaution, and links 
local authorities, the medical profession, and the Friendly 
Societies in a scheme of physical amelioration. The free 
medical attendance is to be divorced from the dispensing 
of medicines, which must be obtained from the chemist, 
and in compensation the doctor is to get a higher scale cf 
fees than the average club grant of four shillings. Two 
great public organisations are founded for the fighting of 
disease. The State and the insurers are to combine with 
the local authorities in providing anti-phthisis Sanatoria. 
Furthermore, County Health Committees are to admin- 
ister the funds of the Post-Office Contributors. They will 
control the Sanatoria, and call on the County Councils 
for more money to be spent on them, exercise a 
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general supervising power over the housing and sanitary 
state of their district, and bring pressure through the 
Local Government Board on the defaulting authority. 


* * * 


We may briefly summarise the unemployment 
scheme by saying that the workman and the employer 
will each pay 24d. a week, that the State will bear one- 
quarter of the cost, and that the benefits will range from 
7s. a week; that the scheme will be closely and 
properly connected with the Labor Exchanges ; and that 
the trade unions who pay out-of-work benefits will not 
be directly subsidised by the State, but will be partially 
reimbursed. Thus the unfairness of the State feeding 
the fighting funds of the unions will be avoided. Strikes 
and lock-outs will, of course, be out of the range of the 
Act, and the first week of unemployment will not be 
paid for. 


* * * 


WE must reserve full comment for next week, but 
we rejoice to see that the general attitude—Tory and 
Liberal—as_ reflected both in Parliament and in 
the press, is most cordial. The leaders of all the 
parties have specially blessed the Bill, and 
the same may be said, with some reserve, of the 
newspapers. The friendly societies are won, though the 
smaller bodies, who may, of course, become larger ones, 
may be hostile. The two forces to be attached are the 
employers and the medical profession. It would be a 
blot on the doctors’ calling if they failed to associate 
themselves with a great National Health Bill like Mr. 
George’s scheme. The employers will, we think, call, 
with some justice, for further concessions. But they 
will, we believe, recognise that, the charge being a 
national one, will not in the end be oppressive, that 
they stand to gain by the increased physical efficiency of 
the workpeople, and that they owe something 
to their workers in return for the _ recent 
failure of wages to keep pace with profits 
The charge on them will be heavy—vwe hear 
of one great employer whose burden will be 
£40,000 a year—but it is far from insupportable, and 
in the end the body of consumers will take their full 
share of it. We look confidently to an early passage 
of the measure. 

* * ” 


THE Committee Stage of the Veto Bill was 
triumphantly ended in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday. The debate sank to a mere interchange of 
academics, and the final division on the motion that the 
Bill be reported to the House was carried by 265 to 147, 
a majority in excess of the Government’s nominal 
strength. The only amendment which they have 
accepted is one providing that the two years’ period 
within which a Bill is to become law, after three re- 
jections by the Lords, shall run from the date of its 
Second Reading. On the Preamble, the Labor Party 
separated from the main body of Ministerialists, and 
opposed it on the ground that, like the curate’s egg, it 
was only good in parts, and that neither a small elective 
House of Lords, nor a large nominated one, was necessary 
or safe. Mr. Asquith repeated that the Government 
adhered to the Preamble, and that, if time permitted, 
they would produce a plan of reform during the present 
Parliament. And Mr. Balfour on his side underlined 


the three capital points of Reform which he approves— 
namely, that the House of Lords must be strengthened ; 
that the hereditary element must be retained, a purely 
elective basis being impossible and perilous to the House 
of Commons; and that the reformed Chamber must 











possess the power not merely to delay and revise, but to 
consult the people. 
* * * 

Tue great International Peace meeting at Guild- 
hall on Friday week was a brilliant success, the two 
Party leaders being supported by the heads of the 
Anglican, Roman Catholic, J ewish, and Free Churches. 
Both laid stress on the purely peaceful and brotherly aspect 
of the Anglo-American instrument. It was not an alliance 
offensive or aggressive, but rather a ruling out of a vast 
world-area from war. Mr. Balfour also thought that 
when public opinion in two great States was thoroughly 
ripe for such a movement, the resulting treaty would 
stand. International agreements had succeeded in 
partially humanising war, and it was not too much to 
hope that they might be used to prevent war. But 
personally, though he thought that war would one day 
be regarded as a barbarous survival, he could not link 
the question of its avoidance with that of the burden 


of armaments. 
 * * 7 


Tue text of the Anglo-American Arbitration Treaty 
is now before Mr. Taft’s Cabinet, and the discussion of 
it is apparently nearing finality. A forecast, derived from 
an English source, appeared in the ‘‘ Daily News’’ of 
Tuesday, which made it clear that while the Treaty 
makes no reservations in the general obligation to 
arbitrate, even in matters of honor and vital interest, 
the necessity of treating a British Colony (for example, 
Canada) as an almost independent third party introduces 
an element of complication. More definite is the alleged 
text of a memorandum ascribed to Mr. Bryce, which 
has been divulged by the “New York World.’’ It 
prescribes two forms of arbitral procedure—recourse in 
minor disputes to the Permanent Tribunal of The Hague, 
and in vital matters the obligatory reference of the 
dispute to plenipotentiaries of the two Powers chosen 
ad hoc for each question. There is no mention of any 
requirement that these plenipotentiaries should appoint 
a neutral mediator or arbiter, and if this is accurate— 
which is very doubtful—the procedure would seem to be 
only an exceptional and more solemn diplomacy. 


* * * 


THE complication foreseen by this memorandum is 
not so much that caused by a colony as by an ally. It 
provides that where a dispute affects a third party who 
is an ally, arbitration in matters of vital interest and 
honor shall be resorted to only with his consent, and 
under arrangements for his representation on the Court. 
In other words, the Treaty is incomplete, unless, and 
until, Japan enters the League of ‘Peace. The most 
startling provision of this document is that neither party 
shall hereafter enter on any “ convention, treaty, under- 
standing, or alliance with any Power or Powers,” with- 
out the consent of the other. The press is informed 
that the supposed memorandum is quite unauthentic. 

* 7 2 

THE news from Morocco follows the anticipations 
formed last week. Captain Brémond’s native force, 
which was acting in the Sherarda country, has safely 
returned to Fez, thereby disposing of any ground for 
anxiety either as to itself or as to the capital. Though the 
telegrams speak of the “ fierce and daily fighting” in 
which it has been engaged for several weeks, it appears 
to have had over the whole period only thirty casualties, 
chiefly wounded. The “‘relief’’ force, which was to 
have rushed in hot haste to rescue the Europeans in Fez, 
is proceeding with extreme deliberation up the Sebu 
valley. Such news as we have of its progress suggests 
rather that it is the pioneer of an advance in force, 
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charged to make a practical road to Fez, than a rescue 
party moving in hot haste to save life. It is now realised 
in Paris that the panics of last week were nothing but 
a newspaper scare. But despite protests in the press, and 
some hesitation even in the comments of the ‘‘ Matin,”’ 
there appears to be no thought of checking the French 
forces, which are now regarded not as a rescue party, but 
as an army advancing to restore the Sultan’s authority. 
* * * 

ComMENT in Germany is very critical, but as yet 
restrained. A note in the ‘‘ North-German Gazette ”’ 
has warned France that the present expedition goes be- 
yond the scope of the mandate conferred by the Act 
of Algeciras, and must be judged in complete freedom 
by the signatories of that Treaty. Unofficial comment 
is more decidedly minatory, but as yet it cannot be said 
that the German Government has spoken with any de- 
cision. The French press replies with a version of the 
agreement reached in 1909, which implies that Germany 
then declared her complete detachment from the political 
policy of France in Morocco. Indeed, it seems probable 
that Germany will be satisfied with commercial conces- 
sions. Spanish opinion, on the other hand, is deeply 
stirred, and begins to express itself in the popular press 
with unrestrained anger, charging France with embark- 
ing on a career of conquest. Sefior Canalejas, in the 
rather numerous interviews which he has granted, 
admits the justification for this trend of opinion, which, 
with a certain caution, be appears to endorse. 

* * * 

LiseRAL wrath on the Magistracy has not been 
appeased by the Prime Minister’s promised statement 
on Monday. It was received with marked silence, 
broken by some contemptuous laughter. The Prime 
Minister stated that the appointment of Advisory Com- 
mittees was proceeding, and that by August the whole 
sixty-seven would have been set up. The Lord Chan- 
cellor would see that they were representative and pro- 
perly constituted. But we hear from Norfolk that the 
Advisory Committee there, which has been sanctioned 
by the Lord Chancellor, consists of four Tories and one 
moderate Liberal! For the rest, Mr. Asquith quoted 
the Lord Chancellor, who said that he was alone respon- 
sible for the appointment of Justices of the Peace, 
and that he could not depart from the _princi- 
ples he laid down before the Royal Commis- 
sion. Mr. Asquith was willing that a day should be 
given for discussion in the House, and he suggested that 
it would be well to wait and see how the Committees 
worked. Meanwhile, the Parliamentary Party remains 
impatient, and is still passing resolutions. 

* * * 

On Thursday of last week there broke out in Canton 
a revolt which is at least symptomatic of the rising temper 
of the progressive forces in China. It is said to have 
been timed for Saturday, but the arrest of a leader upset 
the rebel plans. There has, however, been serious 
fighting in Canton itself, and probably in some five con- 
siderable towns further inland. The movement was 
organised by a secret society, whose programme is, first 
of all, anti-Manchu ; and in the second place, progressive, 
and possibly even Socialistic. The leaders in the street 
fighting wore European dress, and were without queues. 
A bandit element is said to be co-operating with them, 
and if this is so, there was some reason for anxiety 
regarding the Europeans, chiefly English Wesleyan 
missionaries, in the inland towns. Gunboats were avail- 
able at Canton itself, and so far there is no bad news 
from the interior. There is every reason to believe that 
the Imperialists can easily quell this revolt; but it 





betrays the fierce resentment of the progressive Southern 
Chinese against the reactionary Manchus. The demand 
for the hastening of the full grant of Parliamentary 
Government increases steadily in volume. 

” ” * 

Tue British Government has initiated a bad but 
frequent precedent by demanding directly, as though for 
itself, a concession to construct a railway in Southern 
Persia. The proposed route is from a point near 
Mohammerah, at the western end of the Gulf, northwards 
through the oil-fields of Shuster and Khorramabad. The 
demand invokes the promise given in 1888 and renewed 
in 1900, that any concession given to Russia in the 
North would be balanced by one given to us in the 
South. The inference would seem to be that Russia 
has received the assent of Persia to the proposed 
Khanikin-Teheran line. This new departure indicates 
an expansion of British influence in a region far removed 
from the Indian frontier, and on the borders of Turkish 
territory. The reply of Persia appears to be vague. The 
“Times’’ correspondent considers it “not unsatis- 
factory,’’ while Reuter interprets it as a refusal. 

* * * 

Mr. CuurcHILL, questioned in the House on the 
case of Mr. Ford, the Baptist minister and passive 
resister of Minchinhampton, who had been sentenced to 
two months’ imprisonment as a passive resister for a 
claim of 1s. 9d., properly declared on Wednesday that 
the sentence was “stupid and vindictive,’’ but added 
that the Crown could not annul it, as it was a case of 
failure to pay a civil debt. Is it certain that Mr. 
Churchill has in this case been rightly advised? Since 
1869 the maximum imprisonment for non-payment of 
debt has been six weeks, and Mr. Ford was ordered to 
be imprisoned for two months. Moreover, there is the 
case of Mr. Edgcome, in which the Court of Appeal 
held that a man imprisoned for non-payment of rates 
could not be discharged by the Court of Bankruptcy on 
a receiving order being made against him. The ground 
was that the Magistrate’s order had a punitive character, 
and was not merely a process to compel payment. There- 
fore, we have the absurdity that, according to Lord 
Justice Romer, a Bankruptcy Court cannot discharge 
such a debtor as is Mr. Ford, because the imprisonment 
is punitive, and the Home Secretary, because it is not. 

* * * 

Tue Bishop of Hereford has taken a notable step 
towards Home Reunion by including among the religious 
celebrations associated with the Coronation a united 
service of Holy Communion in his Cathedral, in which, 
with the cordial support of the Dean, Christians of all 
denominations will be invited to join. Dean Stanley’s 
similar invitation to the Revisers in 1870 gave rise, it 
will be remembered, to much controversy, Stanley 
complained of the “cruel and savage insults’’ heaped, 
in particular, on Dr. Vance Smith ; and Bishop Thirlwall 
resigned his place on a Board which, in his opinion, was 
discredited by the bitter and un-Christian dispute. We 
live in an age of greater learning and toleration ; but we 
are not surprised to find Dr. Percival rebuked and 
discouraged by the least courageous of Primates. 
In a letter addressed to his diocesans, he antici- 
pates and answers possible objections; reminding 
them that, “as is well known, members of other 
Protestant Churches were in former years freely admitted 
to Communion in our Church; so that in this invitation 
we shall be transgressing no rule of Church order, whilst 
we shall be acting on a most appropriate occasion in that 
spirit of charity and good-will which is the essential and 
indispensable condition of true Christian unity.” 
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Politics and Affasrs. 


AN EXCHANGE OF BILLS? 


Tue Parliament Bill has passed through Committee and 
been reported to the House by a majority of 118, and 
Liberal journalists record with proper satisfaction that 
in the penultimate stage of debate in Committee the 
Government’s majority never sank below 100, and in 





eighteen divisions reached an average of 126. Nor have 
the discussions revealed any flaw in the material strength 
of the Ministry, or in their supporting argument. 
The controversy has, in the main, been conducted by 
two people—Mr. Asquith and Mr. Balfour. Both are 
adepts in the Parliamentary arts. Mr. Asquith excels 
in power and directness, Mr. Balfour in finesse and dis- 
tinction. But these master-spirits know well that for 
this occasion academic thrusts are enough. Where is 
the battle? Where is the that 
a community when its vital energies are assailed and de- 
fended? Well, there is no passion and no battle. The 
Parliament Bill is being discussed as, ina sporting nation, 
the merits of the Derby favorite are discussed. But it 
is not even wrangled over. In the House the earlier 
tactics of obstruction have been promptly abandoned. In 
the country there is hardly a whisper of opposition. 
Tory candidates barely mention it. The House of Lords 
is simply dropped into the pit. It may not be fiercely 
opposed, but that is because it is not defended at all. 
Certainly the Parliament Bill is subject to no resistance 


passion shakes 


that either foretells or justifies an intransigeant attitude 
in the House of Lords. 

The causes of this academic attitude are clear to 
both parties. The Lords and the Conservative Party 
have at last realised their error in rejecting the Budget 
of 1909. The wheel has come full cycle, and they now 
see that for that folly—as for all follies, national and 
individual—the price must be paid. That price is the loss 
of the absolute veto on legislation. We do not know 
why, in face of that fact and of the entire attitude of 
the Lords to the Liberal Government and majority of 
1906, a dialectician of the eminence of Mr. Balfour 
should waste a minute in claiming for the Upper 
Chamber either freedom from party spirit or inde- 
pendence of party direction, especially when we happen 
to know that Mr. Balfour supplied the direction and 
lashed up the spirit. The Parliament Bill, therefore, 
stands in the clearest relation to the history of our 
times, and is the one indispensable regulator of the 
future relations of the two Houses. But what after it? 
The problem at once arises, on the preamble of the Bill 
itself and on Lord Lansdowne’s coming measure, and it is 
involved in the country’s steady approach to a written 
Constitution. We confess that for Liberals and Radicals 
it has a minor interest. 
we are primarily concerned with the representative 
principle. That safeguarded, we can breast the storms 
of politics with composure. Moreover, it is doubtful 
whether the party can ever agree on a scheme for re- 
forming the House of Lords. None the less we are bound 
to show a measure of curiosity as to the kind of House 
which, as the result of the obscure chaffering of the 


Inevitably and naturally 





Conservative leaders with their own following, they are 
likely to offer the country, and we may accept or reject. 

The future House of Lords, says Mr. Balfour, with 
rather insolent composure, must be a strong Second 
Chamber, like the Chambers in the Colonies. If Mr. Bal- 
four knew anything at all about the Colonies, he would 
know that such a thing as a strong Second Chamber does 
not exist through the length and breadth of the British 
But what is Mr. Balfour’s view of the com- 
ss With some 
lapse in his logic, he assumes that it must necessarily 


Dominions. 
position of a “strong’’ Second Chamber? 
be elective, and adds that such a body would be a danger 
in our Constitution, because it would compete in popular 
favor with the House of Commons. We are fully alive 
to the danger, which could only be met by adopting the 
Colonial model, and making the Upper Chamber very 
small, and therefore, in face of the House of Commons, 
comparatively inert. But Mr. Balfour’s rebellious Left 
Wing assures us, through the mouth of Lord Willoughby 
de Broke, in the ‘‘ National Review,’’ that such a body 
would necessarily be dowered with all the powers of which 
the Parliament Bill deprives the present House of Lords. 
This is the line of the Protectionists and the Backwoods- 
men. But it is not Mr. Balfour’s. He expressly pleads 
for the hereditary principle, and we take it that 
he is pledged to a semi-nominated, semi-hereditary 
House, subject to all the disabilities of the Veto Bill. 
It is clear, therefore, that at this point we approach 
the perilous zone of the “ deal.’’ 
might assume one of two forms. 


Such an arrangement 
The first would be a 
weakening of the fabric of the Parliament Bill. Such a 
solution the Government are absolutely debarred from 
accepting, and we may dismiss it. The second is 
based on an exchange of Bills. 
Bill, we will take yours,”’ 
the ‘“‘ Times,”’ 
Such an 


“If you take our 
is the obvious appeal of 
and of some other Opposition organs. 
offer, if made in responsible quarters, 
to Liberals. We have 
a right to assume that the question of guaran- 
and that if the Lords flout 
the verdict of two successive elections, the question will 
be decided over their heads by the action of the Crown. 


But it is possible to argue that a violent solution would 


is not without attraction 


tees is disposed of, 


react, and that the party would have no remedy against a 
future repeal of the Bill. Supposing the measure is 
definitely and finally accepted? Then, whatever be the 
composition of the future House of Lords, its powers 
can never be such as in the long run to stay the pro- 
What matter to us if it were a 
large, mixed, amorphous assembly, such as Lord Lans- 
downe proposes? 
Second Chamber in Great Britain which would not in 
the main represent the interests of property, and, there- 
fore, may we not speculate over nicely on the little more 
or the little less of democracy it might contain? We 
should be quit of the eternal struggle with the Peers, 
assured that the hereditary principle would weaken 
year by year, and that privilege would gain nothing 
by being forced out of the old traditional mould into 
a new unfamiliar one. 


gress of democracy. 


It is almost impossible to imagine a 


This is the argument for a Liberal acceptance of a 
Tory offer of an exchange of Bills, in the somewhat 
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unlikely event that it will ever be made. But the 
difficulties are serious. Could a Liberal Government 
father or even step-father a plan which, on the face 
of it, strengthens the representative character of the 
Peers, while it violates the elective principle, and 
presents us with the weapon of the Referendum? 
Liberals and Labor men would probably prefer a 
small House of Lords, say of 150 members, all elected. 
The preamble of the Parliament Bill practically binds 
Liberals to some such solution by insisting on a “ popular ”’ 
basis for the Second Chamber. And in no case could 
they consent to dower the Lansdowne-Curzon 
House of Lords both with the powers of revision and delay 
left them under the Parliament Bill and with the 
power of reference to the people. We can understand a 
supreme House of Commons, limited by the Referendum. 
We can understand an imposing House of Lords, limited 
as to its veto. But we can hardly stomach an Upper 
Chamber of large dimensions, possessing both the right 
of delay and the right of reference. Apply that propo- 
sition to our party system, and its gross inequality at 
once appears. Tory legislation would go through in a 
single election unfettered, for we shall believe in a Liberal 
House of Lords when we see 300 peers added to it, and not 
a moment before. Liberal legislation would go through, 
subject in any case to a delay of between two and three 
years, and to the risk of not going through at all, if 
a second election proved to be unfavorable. For these 
reasons we shall maintain a large reserve as to the 
policy of an exchange of Bills, until we see both of them 
on the table, and realise what we are asked to abandon 
and they are willing to concede. 





ARBITRATION AND THE FREE LIST. 


Ir is not often that even a Lord Mayor of London 
has the opportunity of convening such a meeting as that 
which took place on Friday week in Guildhall. Great 
ceremonial occasions recur at majestic intervals. 
Royalties greet one another fraternally under a muni- 
cipal egis, whose traditions stretch back through 
Norman, Dane, and Saxon to the dim splendors of Im- 
perial Rome. But there is a unique significance in such 
a gathering on such an occasion. The Lord Mayor was 
supported by the leaders of both parties, by the leaders 
of the Churches, and by the leaders of the City—some- 
times an ominous but this time a blessed fraternity. 
The resolution moved by Mr. Asquith, seconded by Mr. 
Balfour, and adopted unanimously, ‘‘ welcomed the pro- 
posal of the President of the United States of America 
in favor of a general treaty of arbitration between that 
country and the British Empire, and pledged its sup- 
port to the principle of such a treaty as serving the 
highest interests of the two nations, and as tending to 
promote the peace of the world.’’ Never has the char- 
acter of our nation at its best—its religious feeling, its 
love of humanity, its aspiration after a larger morality 
and a wider civilisation—found more appropriate and 
opportune expression. This most representative 
assembly has, by this unanimous resolution, given weight 
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That here and there a jarring note should have been 
struck is not really to be regretted ; for a great society 
would not be sure of its essential unity in the absence of 
a dissentient fraction. The angry cries of the ‘‘ Morn- 
ing Post ’’ are like a dark patch in a field of snow, which 
serves to accentuate the whiteness of the vision. The 
Prime Minister well said that the meeting in Guild- 
hall recorded ‘‘ the most signal victory in our time in 
the international sphere of the power of reason and the 
sense of brotherhood.’’ Hitherto, Arbitration has been 
in the main an expedient of pacific diplomacy, and even 
in drafting general treaties great countries have been 
accustomed to reserve from the scope of these engage- 
ments matters of vital interest and of national honor. 
Whatever may be the precise form of the new Anglo- 
American treaty—and various unauthorised versions are 
now appearing—these exceptions will no longer appear 
in it. It is thus our privilege as a nation not 
only to follow precedents, but to make them; and by 
renouncing once and for all the possibility of war with 
the United States, to take a step, ‘‘ immeasurable in 
extent, incomparable in significance, for the onward pro- 
gress of humanity.”’ 

It is natural to turn from the situation here to the 
situation in the United States. Here, while the parties 
are struggling strenuously in the constitutional arena, 
there is no fear of any hindrance to the smooth passage 
of the project of Arbitration. It has been welcomed 
and accepted in advance, under the happy dispensation 
by which it is possible for British parties to put aside 
their strife in order to co-operate on behalf of a good 
cause. But in American politics there are wheels 
within wheels. The great Trusts work at Washington 
as cunningly and as secretly as they work in Wall Street. 
Who knows whether they are bulls or bears of Arbitra- 
tion? Who knows what they would do to smash Re- 
ciprocity? At this moment the political situation in the 
United States almost defies analysis. President Taft 
seems to have risen again to popularity by the master- 
stroke of Reciprocity. What he lost by signing the 
Aldrich-Payne Tariff he has now fully regained. His 
original pledge of a substantial reduction in the cost of 
living is in a fair way to fulfilment. But this personal 
victory has done no service to his party. The Republi- 
cans of the Old Guard will not accept the new faith. 
With them Protection is the be-all and end-all of poli- 
tical existence. They are the creatures and beneficiaries 
of the tariff they have created. It was not for “ sub- 
stantial reductions” that they lobbied and log-rolled. 
Beaten hip and thigh at the last elections, reduced to a 
humble minority in Congress, they are still the largest 
faction in the Senate. Only a firm alliance of Demo- 
crats and Insurgent Republicans can defeat them, and 
though the Democratic Party is surprising critics by ite 
discipline, there are several waverers who dislike the 
application of Reciprocity or Free-List to the products of 
their own particular neighborhood. The Collectors, Trea- 
surers, Whips, and wirepullers of the Republican Party 
are divided between funds and votes. The Tariff means 
funds ; Reciprocity means votes. Probably the chiefs of 
the central caucus support President Taft, but at local 


end point to the concordant enthusiasm of the country. | headquarters money is apt to win, especially on the 
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Republican side. Reciprocity was carried by an over- 
whelming majority in Congress when the Democrats 
held control; but in the Senate its fate is still doubtful. 
Postponement and delay are the weapons with which the 
Old Guard will fight what looks a losing battle. 

Now, from a political, that is, from an electioneer- 
ing, point of view—since plans for the next Presidential 
elections are already in train—Arbitration is of minor 
importance in comparison with the Free List and with 
Reciprocity. In fact, there is some doubt whether the 
Irish and German contingents are favorable to the 
Arbitration Treaty—a minority are certainly opposed to 
it. Hence it is President Taft’s cue to represent Arbitra- 
tion and Reciprocity as two aspects of the same thing— 
the fraternity of English-speaking peoples and a mutual 
understanding which precludes war and promotes com- 
merce. In developing this argument he has given severe 
pain to our own Tariff Reformers, and this is perhaps the 
reason why the ‘‘ Morning Post’’ and the Solomon Eagle 
of Unionism, whose note breaks on our Sabbath stillness, 
have turned against Arbitration. If Mr. Taft should feel 
nervous about such criticisms, Mr. Balfour (accustomed 
as he is to these defections) will be able to reassure him. 
But no reasonable Englishman will complain that 
American politicians should use the Tariff Reform League 
and its project of an Imperial Zollverein as an argument 
for striking a bargain with Canada. The rapid growth 
of Canada makes the Canadian market more and more 
attractive to the American producer, and the growing 
cost of production and living makes American manu- 
facturers and consumers doubly eager for Reciprocity. 
The American farmer asks, “ Where do I come in?”’ 
and the Democrats have cleverly replied by producing a 
farmer’s Free List Bill. This is the trump card of the 
Democrats, just as Reciprocity is the trump card of the 
Republicans. Arbitration will probably go through 
comfortably enough, unless the Old Guard make a dead 
set against it in order to harass the President. But we 
must not expect the masses, either here or in America, 
to feel as keenly about Arbitration as they do about 
their daily bread, or about the land which they cannot 
get. Their instincts are right; they are not responsible 
for war scares, and they do not control the newspapers. 
But their sympathies are necessarily chilled when they 
read Mr. Balfour’s firm statement that Arbitration is 
not to be a preventive of warlike expenditure as well as 
of war. It is on this limiting proviso that his co- 
operation and that of his party are secured. In our view 
this dissociation will break down by the mere force of 
logic, and by the increasing pressure of democratic 
needs. But until this pressure becomes serious, we shall 
still, like St. Paul, ‘‘ die daily ’’ in apprehension of such 
wars as we hope to rule out of the future relationship of 
England and the United States. 





PARLIAMENT AND THE WOMEN’S BILL. 


WE write in ignorance of the result of the debate on 
the Conciliation Bill, but we do not imagine that this 
House of Commons will withdraw from it the support 
readily accorded by its predecessor. So far as Minis- 





terialists are concerned, the reasons for a friendly vote 
are increased rather than diminished. Three changes are 
made in it, which, though slight, all amend it in a demo- 
cratic sense. The limiting title has disappeared, the £10 
occupation franchise has been removed from the first 
clause, and a substantial obstacle has been set up to the 
creation of faggot votes by the proviso which disables 
a husband with two qualifications in one constituency 
from making over one to his wife. This last change, in- 
deed, while it removes one Radical objection to the Bill, 
brings another into sharper outline than before. We 
may fairly accept the contention of its authors that it is 
not a mere proposal for conferring “votes on ladies.’’ The 
inquiries conducted by the Labor Party and the Women’s 
Co-operative Guild as to the social status of women voters 
on the municipal register, which this Bill assimilates, 
were not conclusive, but they negative so sweeping a criti- 
cism. The Committee have now conducted two further 
inquiries in centres which appear to have been selected 
with ingenious reference to the personality of their 
members of Parliament. The first was in Dundee, 
which possesses several women’s industries, and the 
second in Bangor and Carnarvon, where the middle- 
class element is large. In the former case, the propor- 
tion of middle-class women which the Bill would enfran- 
chise numbered 10.9 per cent. of the whole eligible class ; 
while the working women represented 89.1 per cent. In 
Bangor and Carnarvon the proportions were 75 to 25 per 
cent. In Dundee, 3,866 women would secure the vote 
under the Conciliation Bill; in Bangor and Carnarvon, 
749. This is a considerable and a fairly representative 
enfranchisement. None the less, the elasticity which 
the promoters have wisely attached to their revised pro- 
posals inevitably suggests the further enlargement of 
them which Mr. Lloyd George is understood to favor. It 
is not much to the point to argue that married women 
are no longer disqualified. In name they are not, in fact 
the vast majority of them are; nor can we agree with the 
Committee that the interests of the “ wife and mother ”’ 
will be sufficiently represented by the newly-enfranchised 
widows. In marriage lie the central need and function of 
womanhood, and if we are to set about the great business 
of political equality between the sexes with any spirit, it 
should have the place of honor. We therefore strongly 
hope for the success of Mr. George’s proposed amend- 
ment in Committee, making the household qualification a 
double one for husband and wife. 

But while the special work of Liberalism on the 
Conciliation Bill begins here, it does not end. It is, of 
course, impossible to set aside the Prime Minister’s 
pledge that there shall be an effective proceeding 
with a democratic Suffrage Bill during the present 
Parliament. That, is not in form a promise which 
binds the Liberal party for this Session. There is, 
indeed, a well-understood practice under which Reform 
Bills are reserved for the last, not the first, Session of an 
Administration and a Parliament. But the present occa- 
sion is a special one. We may well hope that this year 
will see the inauguration of a free Liberal House of Com- 
mons. But the freedom will be strictly limited to the first 
two or three years of its life, and one of them is half-sped. 
We confess that we think the chance of a successful 
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career for a Suffrage Bill in the crowded and clamorous 
hours of the first or the second year of emancipation 
to be a small one. The prior claim will obviously lie 
with measures on-which the party and its chiefs can con- 
On the other hand, 
the suffrage question has a certain character of urgency. 
It is a problem of social order, which, while it lies out- 
side the category of strict party questions, concerns 
public justice, and has produced a great and natural dis- 
turbance of the national mind. And there is also a 
powerful coalition of forces in its favor. The Conciliation 
Bill in its present form is just Radical enough for 
most Liberals to support, and yet not so Radical that the 
Conservative friends of the suffrage need run away from 
it. The occasion, therefore, would seem to suggest an 
early redemption of the Prime Minister’s pledge, 
so far as a Leader of the House of Commons can fairly 
act without the assent of his whole Cabinet. Cannot the 
Liberal and Conservative supporters of the Bill contrive 
to pass it through Grand Committee—or through Com- 
mittee of the whole House, if that is preferred—in time 
for the Commons to finish it in the last days of a slightly 
prolonged Session ? 


centrate their undivided energies. 


There are constitutional objections 
to such a course, but in the special circumstances of the 
hour they might be over-ridden by the consent of both 
parties. 

On one point of the agitation we are quite clear. 
Considering the position which womanhood holds in 
modern citizenship, we can understand the feeling of 
suffragists who think that the withholding of the vote, 
when once the demand for it has been clearly formulated 
and powerfully expressed, is a reflection on women— 
almost an insult to them—and that the finer sense of the 
community cannot possibly go on refusing it. On that 
ground, we feel easy about the future of the suffrage. 
It might be denied for a time; its final concession seems as 
inevitable as any other consequence of national culture. 
But we should not feel so comfortable if women had 
reason to feel that their cause was being played with— 
yielded in principle, but denied in practice—as a matter 
of party tactics. The House of Commons cannot go on 
passing the second reading of Suffrage Bills, and then 
letting the whole Parliamentary benefit of that admission 
slip out of the women’s hands. Such a proceeding 
is as exasperating to many women as the proceedings of 
the suffragettes are exasperating to many men. A 
reasonable woman’ suffragist may object to a re- 


spectful refusal of the vote; but she naturally 
resents a hypocritical assent, coupled with a 
liberal mental reservation as to the Committee 


stage of Suffrage Bills. ‘Phe whole matter ought to 
be brought to an issue on the lines of an amicable 
arrangement between the manhood and the womanhood 
of the nation. Considering what men owe to women, it 
is a very slight thing to concede them so trifling a share 
in public life as the Conciliation Bill affords. Women 
on their side must make some allowance for the com- 
plexities of the hour, for the pressure of the quarrel 
with the Lords, for the disadvantage of a situation in 
which neither party can declare unanimously for their 


cause. But they will claim to be fairly dealt with, and 








will call on the Government to open the door of freedom 
as wide as the sense of the House—on this question a 
powerful sense—requires of them. 





MODERN METHODS OF CONQUEST. 


A coMMENTATOR who cared to take a light-hearted view of 
events which must involve a certain amount of slaughter 
and grave international risks, would find material for an 
amusing, if cynical, comedy in the Moroccan intrigue. 
The more progressive of the European Powers have 
reached a stage of civilisation which exacts a certain 
draping of the mailed fist of conquest with the gloves of 
make-believe. When a Gevernment has made up its 
mind that the time has arrived for a predatory adventure, 
it no longer hurls its forces at the doomed community in 
all the joy of acquisition, frankly counting the spoils and 
avowing its intent. The invasion is gradual and stealthy. 
The pioneers enter in the service of the menaced state. 
The advance-guard hastens to protect the pioneers. The 
main body marches at the bidding of an imperious neces- 
sity to rescue the advance-guard. It is the rule of the 
game that the first motive must be altruism, and the 
second humanity. The art of conducting this game lies 
in creating at each stage a situation which inevitably 
leads to the next. The syllogism of Imperialism is as 
familiar as it is fallacious. It deceives neither the victim, 
nor the democracy that is lured into the adventure, nor 
the Powers which acquiesce in accomplished facts. It 
serves only one end. It avoids the presentation of a clear 
issue to the electorate and the Parliament, with whose 
consent to the ulterior plans the manipulators of the 
manceuvre contrive to dispense. There can be little doubt 
that if the French people and the French Chamber were 
asked to answer with a “ Yes’’ or “ No,’’ whether they 
desire to embark upon the conquest of Morocco, their 
decision would be an emphatic and nearly unanimous 
negative. Yet it is difficult to interpret the events of the 
past fortnight except as the first stages of a process that 
can only end in conquest. 

There is little mystery about the preliminaries by 
which this situation has been created. The first step 
was to render Morocco bankrupt. The punitive ex- 
pedition to Casablanca was exaggerated into a permanent 
and costly occupation, the charges of which were cast 
on the Moroccan treasury. The civil war between the 
two rival Sultans was artificially prolonged and em- 
bittered, and so contrived that the debts of both sides 
fell upon the victor. French money was lent and French 
aid was given to Abdul Aziz at a moment when he had 
totally lost the loyalty of his own people. He was enabled 
by this means to protract the conflict. At its close 
Mulai Hafid found himself the proud inheritor of his 
rival’s obligations. Moorish patriotism had made in this 
civil war its last rally. It had rejected a feeble Sultan 
who had succumbed to the baser sort of European 
influences. It had chosen as its head a ruler who 
possessed energy, self-confidence, and the will to assert ~ 
its independence. Whatever chances of restoring the 
fortunes of Morocco he might have had, were doomed in 
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advance by the financial arrangements which France 
imposed upon him. The problem which he had to face 
was this—that the whole of the normal revenues of 
Morocco from the Customs were mortgaged for the service 
of these debts. An Oriental State may survive while it 
still retains some income from indirect taxation. The 
task of conducting an honest and mild system of direct 
taxation is one which no semi-civilised State in the East 
has ever faced with success. The last phase of the ruin 
of Egypt began when the bondholders forced the Khedive 
Ismail to collect the tithes from the fellaheen in advance 
of the harvest. The same pressure, acting on a still worse 
tradition of misgovernment, has precipitated the disaster 
in Morocco. Mulai Hafid has attempted to restore the 
fortunes of his Empire by creating for its needs a revenue 
based on exactions which even there are felt to be in- 
tolerable and unprecedented. His Viziers and his Caids, 
under the pressure of this load of European debt, have 
behaved with a cruelty and a folly which at length pro- 
voked a serious revolt. 

It is at this point that the comedy of the whole 
situation becomes almost too broad for a farce played 
under official patronage. Two years ago Mulai Hafid 
was regarded in Paris as the foe of France and the arch- 
enemy of civilisation. One recalls the daily leading 
articles in which the ‘“‘Temps’’ denounced him as the 
fanatical head of an anti-European movement. To-day, 
despite the grave errors of statesmanship which he has 
committed, we may read in the same columns argu- 
ments equally vehement which prove that it is the duty 
of France at all hazards to maintain his authority. 
French officers have given to his troops a certain co- 
hesion and discipline. Their artillery has rendered his 
capital secure. With modern arms and tactical skill, 
the mobile columns which they led have been enabled 
to beat back the rebels in skirmish after skirmish, prac- 
tically without loss of life. But it has none the less 
been possible for the Chauvinistic Press to create panic 
upon panic over the fortunes of these pioneers. Colonel 
Mangin and Captain Brémond have entered the Moorish 
service. They are fighting men who, presumably, are 
ready to take the risks of their profession. If, in the 
course of the duties which they have assumed, they had 
incurred risks and been overwhelmed by disaster, it 
could hardly be argued that the Republic was under any 
obligation to go to their rescue. European subjects who 
become combatants in the forces of a barbaric State can 
hardly claim the privileges and the protections which are 
given to merchants or missionaries. But, in point of 
fact, these complicated and mutually contradictory 
scares were based on sheer invention. The fuller news 
has made it perfectly clear that neither the French 
officers in the field nor the little European colony in 
Fez were ever in any real danger. The gravest battle 
of which we read ended with the loss of one native killed 
in Captain Brémond’s force. When it was said to be 
reduced to its last cartridge, we now know that it had 
nearly a quarter of a million rounds. Fez, besieged by 
rumor and captured by gossip, had never to complain 
even of the closing of its roads. The panics which have 
led at last to the marching of a French column on the 
capital, and the mustering of a formidable reserve army 








at the coast, were from first to last as mendacious as the 
legends by which Dr. Jameson sought to excuse his rush 
for Johannesburg. The real danger will begin when the 
Moors realise that for the first time in the history of 
Africa a European force is holding Fez. 

The further development of this adventure will 
inevitably have its echo in Europe. The German official 
press has already issued its warning. The Spanish 
press has written in a note of unrestrained anger. It is 
open to France to admit that the panic was unreal, and 
to recall the column which is marching on Fez. That is 
a step which she could hardly take without a certain loss 
of prestige. A government which embarks by obviously 
calculated stages on a career of conquest can hardly 
desist in obedience to a newspaper article. M. Delcassé 
is not for nothing a member of the Monis Cabinet, and a 
man of his ingenuity and strength of will does not twice 
allow a forward policy to be checked at a sign from 
Berlin. As we read the situation, however, Germany is 
not in a mood to oppose her veto to the French advance. 
Her policy would be better served by awaiting the 
moment to demand compensations. Whether in Morocco 
or in the Near East, she will certainly exact the price 
for her acquiescence. The more deeply France involves 
herself in this escapade, the more certainly must she 
weaken her position in Europe. The equilibrium already 
disturbed by the Russo-German rapprochement will be 
modified still further by the inevitable absorption of 
French energies in Morocco. The gain of territory does 
not mean an increase of power. It means, on the con- 
trary, a timidity in counsel and a caution in action, 
governed by the need of securing the leisure and freedom 
necessary for the completion of this African conquest. 





THE CASE OF THE SCOTTISH PEOPLE. 


Wiruiwn the last fortnight the controversy with the House 
of Lords has been lit up with a flash which shows how 
very real and startling the issue is. Scotland has suddenly 
awakened to the fact that she is in danger of becoming 
another Ireland. Between them the sheep-breeder of 
the eighteenth century and the sportsman of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth have done their work. Four years 
ago the author of the Scottish Land Bill told his country- 
men that a fifth part of the acreage of their land was 
given up to sport. The compilers of the census returns are 
now writing out that thesis in terms of human life and 
national character. It is Ireland over again. The Scottish 
population, as a whole, is increasing very slowly. The 
average annual increase during the last decade is 
4 per cent., as compared with an average of nearly 
1 per cent. during the preceding thirty years. The 
urban increases are small, and the most conspicuous 
point to mere shiftings of town boundaries. The rural 
population is generally declining. The Highland dis- 
tricts are the conspicuous sufferers, but the Lowlands 
are not exempt. Famous centres like Montrose, 
Arbroath, and Inverness have lost not merely their hun- 
dreds but their thousands, the decrease amounting in 
some cases to 25 per cent. in ten years; and there is 4 
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clear aggregate decline in the smaller parishes. 
England are accustomed to the tale of hamlets and 
villages whose population has hardly recovered from the 
decimation of the Black Death. But Scotland has some- 
thing worse than stagnation to fear; she has the sense of 
a deep wound in her national life, through which her 
best blood is continually flowing. 
Australia, Canada, and the United States gain. 


passing generation of Scottish crofters and Irish cottars 
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Life and Letters. 


RELICS OF GLORY. 





| THERE are twenty-one old men still living among us who 


What she loses, ' 
The | 


have witnessed an identical vision of the flight of their | 


youth and manhood, not merely from country to town, 
but to continents and societies where free land and free 
citizenship have acted as irresistible lures to both. No 
wonder that a country, full of the pride of nationality, 
feels the census returns as a blow struck in her face. 

But Scotland will deserve all her shame, and more, 


if she does not wake out of her Rosebery-worship and | 


Balfour-worship and demand what her Roseberys and 
Balfours have denied or taken from her, and what, so 
far as human foresight can go, the Land Bills of 1907 
and 1908 should restore. The want of land is notorious ; 
the Deer Forest Commission, no revolutionary body, esti- 
mated that two million Scottish acres were given up to 
the deer. 


compensation has ever been found. 


can look back upon the same brief and outstanding 
moment of glory in the course of their past lives. They 
are the survivors of that “ British Legion’’ which set out 
from Harwich fifty years ago last September to assist in 
the deliverance of Italy. It is true they arrived only in 
time for the final crisis. The Legion was 674 strong 
when it reached Naples, and what would not Garibaldi 
have given for such a reinforcement on that 6th of May 
(to-day is its fiftieth anniversary) when, in two little 
steamers, his “‘ Thousand ”’ stole out from the Rock of 
Quarto beside Genoa, bound upon the incredible achieve- 
ment of conquering Sicily? No one could have divined 
the secret of that exploit, and when Garibaldi moved it 
was hard to keep pace with him. Only as the astonish- 
ing news reached London bit by bit was the enthusiasm 
of the country aroused. The landing of the Thousand 
at Marsala, the victory at Calatafimi, the unimaginable 


| triumph of Palermo—we can follow them all now, day 


For this economic and national loss no moral | 
The bulk of the | 


new sportsmen are strangers, who have made a mere | 


playground out of an ancient nursery of men and heroes. 


This domination the Pentland Bill would, in time, have | 


brought to an end. It settled the vital question of 
security of tenure. It provided against the equally 
serious danger of excessive rents. It put the highly 
Conservative local organisations, where the landlords 
rule, out of court, and gave a central body the 
power of restoring the effective possession of Scottish 
land to the Scottish people. Its most conspicuous failing 
was on the score of finance, and this defect a later and 
stronger version of the Bill can supply. So far as our own 


experience has gone, there has been a strong revulsion in 


English Bill, to which, in their wisdom, Lord Rosebery 
and Mr. Balfour would have assimilated Lord Pentland’s 
measure. Here, then, in the crisis of the quarrel with 
the Lords, has come, not only a valuable reinforcement 
of the case against them, but a very plain and urgent 
political duty. 
pushed through the Lords, at a third effort, on the earliest 
possible date. Scotland is a fortress, almost, indeed, the 
citadel and nursery, of modern Liberalism. The later his- 
tory of the party would have been impossible without her. 
She is now in extreme need, and, on its side, the Liberal 
Party has the one conspicuous chance of serving her that 
has occurred in this generation. We cannot conceive 
that the old and insignificant divisions in the ranks of 
the Scottish Liberal members can revive in face of so 
grave an emergency, least of all that the Government 
can contemplate a change in the Secretaryship of Scot- 


Clearly, the Pentland Bill must be | 


land at the moment when Lord Pentland’s best work | 


has reached its fruition. 
acquired a special urgency; to-day it is not only a 
symbol of the popular case against the Lords, but a 
redoubtable engine for the salvation of a people, which 
no spirited modern Government would hesitate to use. 


The Scottish Land Bill has | 


by day, and step by step, in Mr. George Trevelyan’s 
superb epic of Garibaldi’s career. But at the time the 
story came in vague rumor, then in successive lightning 
flashes, blinding, incomprehensible, followed by silence, 
or the uneasy mutterings of established Powers. 

It takes long to collect and equip a battalion of nearly 
700 men, who know neither each other nor their officers, 
and by the time they were ready the summer was over, 
Sicily was saved, the Garibaldians had crossed the 
Straits, and accomplished their triumphant march from 
Reggio to Naples. It was at Naples that the British 
Legion joined them. Francesco II., the new successor 
to “ Bomba,” had withdrawn north to Capua. Gari- 
baldi himself was already at Caserta, half-way between 
Naples and the enemy. There, on their way to the 
front, the Legion halted for a night, and were inspected 
in front of the palace by the hero himself. Volturno 
followed, and the Legion seems to have done good ser- 
vice in making bridges, crossing bridges, and standing 
fire in that battle where Garibaldi estimated the enemy’s 
numbers at nearly two to one—trifling odds, it is true, 
compared with the 20,000 regular troops that hisThousand 
had bluffed into defeat at Palermo! But the river 
victory was the last. The Legion crossed the Apen- 
nines with the victors, and were present at Calvi, when 


| Garibaldi met Victor Emmanuel and his Sardinians, and 
its favor, in face of the disappointing results of the | 


presented to him Sicily and Southern Italy, with a popu- 
lation of 11,000,000 souls, as the fruits of the heroic ad- 
venture. It was his burning desire, by chasing the enemy 
from Rome and Venice, to complete the union of the 
nation by two great strokes. But French troops— 
20,000 of them—were in Rome, and Victor Emmanuel 
was surrounded by Cavourists—‘ the kind of people,” as 
Garibaldi called them in his haste, “ who always remind 
one of the worms on a corpse, showing by their number 
the stage of corruption reached.”” On November 9th 
he left. Naples for his island home at Caprera, after 150 
days of the most astonishing achievement and the purest 
glory that ever ennobled one man in the whole course 
of war. 

We suppose the British Legion returned home, and 
we may imagine amid what gay tumult of gratitude they 
embarked. Their service had been brief, but to all of 
them, no matter how long they lived, it was likely to 
remain the central memory of their lives. They had 
been placed under command of Colonel Peard, a gigantic 
Oxford man—“Garibaldi’s Englishman,” as he was 
called—who had shared Garibaldi’s previous dangers and 
triumphs. They had seen the most heroic figure of the 
century face to face. He had passed down their ranks: 
they had served in battle under his order; they had 
assisted in the making of history, and been present at 
the redemption of a fine and ancient people from the 
domination of foreigners and despots. We do not know 
what greater happiness man could desire than theirs. 

It is no wonder that the few of that happy company 
who still remain as memorials of distant glory should now 
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seek the opportunity of joining in the commemoration 
of the freedom and unity that fifty years ago they helped 
to win. Next month Italy celebrates the jubilee of her 
deliverance, and she has invited the survivors of the 
British Legion to share in her exultation. Out of the 
twenty-one, those best fitted to bear the journey without 
risk—only about ten in all, we believe—are selected to 
go as representatives. To the whole Italian people they 
will be able to say: ‘‘ Here we are, we the self-same men 
who risked our lives for the cause you now celebrate. 
These old bones fought for you before you were born. 
These old eyes and deafened ears beheld the red-shirt 
hero, and heard that leonine voice uttering its praise and 
its commands. 
thick of battle, no matter how slow and tottering are 
our footsteps now. Here we have come again to your 
land, still living, still witnesses that the impossible was 
actually accomplished. We have come to show that the 
great event you now are celebrating is also still the 
greatest memory of our lives.”’ 

To give those few veterans so fine a taste of happi- 
ness before they die, only a little money is wanted—only 
about £200, we are told—-and of that amount the son 
of a veteran lately dead has subscribed £50. If six 
hundred of our readers sent five shillings apiece to Baron 


J. C. Keen, the Hon. Treasurer of the “Society of | 


Veterans’ (9-12, Oxford Street, W.), the thing would 
be done. Five shillings is not an extravagant gift for 
insuring so much joy. If there is a surplus, it is proposed 
to place some memorial to the Legion in an English 
church. 

Nor would the gift merely cheer a few old men, or 
commemorate the unselfish bravery of their youth. On 
looking back upon a century of history, we may find a 
few projecting points on which memory rests with some 
kind of patriotic satisfaction. Such were our forefathers’ 
determination to abolish human slavery within our 
dominions, and their attempts, only partially successful, 
to check the slave-trade all the world over. Such, 
again, were the Byronic efforts to redeem Greece from 
despotism, and the surrender of the Ionian Islands. But 
on no point of our recent history can we dwell with 
greater satisfaction than on our share in the deliverance 
of Italy, our encouragement to the founders of her unity, 
and the popular enthusiasm with which her cause and 
her noblest hero were regarded. Of course, there was 
opposition. The abolition of slavery was opposed; the 
redemption of Greece from the power of Turkey was 
spoken of by the most distinguished man in the kingdom 
as an untoward event. Every noble movement may 
count upon the envenomed opposition of dynastic in- 
terests, startled authorities, and the diplomatists who 
proclaim what Lord Morley has called the unblest gospel 
that whatever policy may demand justice will allow. 
While the fate of Italy still hung in the balance, such 
opponents were busy with their sneers, their fears, and 
their intriguing calculations. Even when the day was 
won—even when the “ Times ’’ had turned to smile upon 





Us he praised, us he made leap into the | 





a struggle for freedom so unexpectedly characterised by | 


success—-they were still strong enough at the Court and 
in the subterranean regions of diplomacy to cut short 
Garibaldi’s enthusiastic reception by the English people, 
and to remove the lion of battle from our islands on the 
plea that late hours were injurious to his health. But 
the people themselves never faltered in their admiration 


or their willingness to aid, and it so happened that at the | 
head of our affairs there then stood a few statesmen who | 


admitted into their policy considerations of unusual 
breadth, uprightness, and humanity. 
had passed since Gladstone’s letters on the treatment 
of political prisoners in Bomba’s Neapolitan dungeons 
had aroused a horror in the country, and indeed in 
Europe, that debarred intervention on behalf of the foreign 
intruders and hideous despotisms, whether of Austria 
or Naples. The abominations he revealed, though he 
described them as “ scenes fitter for hell than earth,’’ were 
as nothing compared with the cruelties imposed upon 
political offenders during the last five years by the 
Russian Government, with whom we have eagerly 
hastened to conclude a friendly understanding ; but they 
were enough in those days to make such alliances 


Only a few years | 


impossible, and to compel our statesmen to leave the ring 
clear, and to secure, at all events, a fair and open field 
for the heroic vindicators of Italian freedom and 
nationality. To us of to-day, so high a conception of 
national honor may well seem incredible, but one further 
point must not be forgotten in that strange story. In 
writing the letters, Gladstone was primarily moved by 
the humanity that is called common. He was touched 
by a horror to which only Governments appear to remain 
insensate. But the effect upon his mind of that visit to 
Naples was far-reaching. From that visit dates the 
great change in his aspect of life and politics. It was 
Italy that made him a Liberal. It was the misery and 
subjection of the Italian people that first showed him 
the meaning of freedom and nationalism as actual 
principles to be maintained. 
high service for this country and mankind these principles 
led him, we see that the debt of gratitude between Italy 
and ourselves does not lie all on one side. 

The Gladstone letters, the sympathetic assurances 
of Sir James Hudson, at that time our representative at 
Turin, the general support of Palmerston, the cordial 
friendship subsisting between Garibaldi and Admiral 
Mundy of the “ Hannibal,’”’ the friendly neutrality, to 
put it at its lowest, of the “Intrepid’’ and “ Argus” 
during the landing at Marsala, the limit set to the 
ambition of Napoleon III. and the interference of the 
Tsar Alexander II., and the assistance given by the 
British Legion, late though it came, all combined to mark 
out a line of policy equally liberal and inspiring. That 
policy was consummated by Lord John Russell’s famous 
despatch, issued in October, 1860, while the Legion was 
still under Garibaldi’s command. Let us quote a few 
sentences from Lord Morley’s summary: 





* The Governments of the Pope and the King of the Two 
Sicilies provided so ill for the welfare of their people that 
their subjects looked to their overthrow as a necessary pre- 
liminary to any improvement. Her Majesty's Government were 
bound to admit that the Italians themselves are the best judges 
of their own interests. Vattel, that eminent jurist, had well 
said that when a people for good reasons take up arms against 
an oppression, it is but an act of justice and generosity to assist 
brave men in the defence: of their liberties. . . . Her 
Majesty’s Government did not feel justified in declaring that 
the people of Southern Italy had not good reasons for throwing 
off their allegiance to their former Governments. Her Majesty’s 
Government, therefore, could not pretend to blame the King of 
Sardinia for assisting them.” 


We read that the despatch spread through Italy like 
flame, that people copied the translation from each other, 
weeping over it for joy and gratitude in their homes, and 
that it was hailed as worth more than a force of a hun- 
dred thousand men. Such a pronouncement might well 
serve as a model for succeeding Foreign Ministers. It 
fixes the high-water mark of our Continental policy 
during the last century. It expresses a noble 
and daring aspect of affairs. It is the diplo 
matic side of that enthusiasm which fired the hearts 
of the English people when they thronged to welcome 
the great soldier who had struck so fine a blow for human 
freedom. Our national policy in regard to Italy at that 
time remains, as we have said, among the few outstanding 
points to which we can look back with patriotic satisfac- 
tion. Wherever we may have been wrong, we were right 
there, and five shillings is really not much to give as a 


thank-offering for so conspicuous and encouraging 4 
memory. 





THE COMMON MAN. 


“Take my word for this, reader, and say a fool told it 
you, if you wish, that he who hath not a dram of folly in 
his mixture, hath pounds of much worse matter in his 
composition.”” These words were written by an irre- 
sponsible fellow before the days of “ responsibility ’’ were 
inaugurated ; before politicians had become a race apart, 
admired or execrated according to the temperament of 
the beholder ; before writers were solemnly divided into 
men-of-letters, novelists, littérateurs, journalists, hacks, 
and professors ; before physicians had become a close cor- 
poration of certificated benefactors; not, indeed, before 
lawyers had learnt to trade on human litigiousness, but 
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before they had won the respect of the public for the dis- 
interested exercise of their talents. The days of 
specialism have added to the sum-total of human know- 
ledge; but they have diminished intercourse, they have 
made men more inaccessible to one another, they have 
promoted new groupings, new atmospheres, new official- 
doms, new barriers and water-tight compartments. The 
income - tax payer may approach the inland - revenue 
officer with all the bonhomie in the world, but no “ laugh- 
able blunder,’’ as Charles Lamb put it, on the part of 
the one or the other, is welcomed as a “‘ test he giveth 
you, that he will not betray or over-reach you.” 

7 It enters into the whole of modern society, this new 
artificial check on our democracy. It is akin to 
what we call the “ disappearance of wit,” or the “ loss of 
the conversational faculty,’’ or the “ didactic habit,” or 
anything else implying regret for the individualism of 
the past. It means that our several cailings have 
separated us, have made us into creatures of our pro- 
fession, have established us on our own particular pedes- 
tals to which, as good statues, we must adhere, and that 
our common humanity is an insufficient link between us. 
Our special knowledge, our special habit, our special 
highly-esteemed reputation, is a mighty invisible bar 
which cuts us off from our fellows and destroys the 
freedom of the soul. 

The politician of mediocre capacity may only know 
enough to cut a figure among his political associates 
either by judicious silence, or by talkativeness on those 
subjects of which others are ignorant. But put him 
among his non-political friends, and he is an oracle of 
wisdom upon the law and the constitution. The doctor, 
who has forgotten his scientific principles, but has picked 
up some empirical knowledge, has the advantage of 
experience and authority as against the layman for whom 
he prescribes. The lawyer, the civil servant, the pro- 
fessional theologian, and the diplomat are in the same 
position. They all know enough of their subject to be 
superior to those who know next to nothing of it. They 
know enough to have pedestals of their own; to be on 
their guard; to have a reputation to maintain; to 
conceal the “dram of folly’’; to be, to that extent, 
artificial in their relations with men. 

In the case of the chartered accountant, or the stock- 
broker, or the pedlar, this special knowledge is not so 
damning a thing. No accountant, be he ever so limited, 
can be wholly contented with accountancy as an explana- 
tion or sum-total of life; nor can the broker, however 
absorbed in his business, admit to his friends that the 
manipulating of stocks and shares is the only matter 
which should consume the interest of mortals. It is 
otherwise with the politician, the priest, and the man of 
letters. There is nothing human which may not enter 
into politics or religion, or become the subject of litera- 
ture. 

Consider how, for democratic purposes, the Member 
of Parliament is made. There is no need to pay undue 
attention to the amusing exaggerations and distortions 
of Mr. Belloc. The Member of Parliament has been 
supported in his constituency by a group of local politi- 
cals who have a healthy enthusiasm for the party war- 
cry. The serious candidate is too experienced to share 
those enthusiasms in precisely that form which they 
assume, at election time, in the minds of his supporters. 
We do not mean that he is less enthusiastic than they, 
a less whole-hearted backer of his party, but that, from 
the nature of his political experience, politics presents 
itself to him under a perspective which cannot be theirs. 
He leaves his constituency a champion of what is right ; 
he arrives at Westminster a unit in the crowd. — 

But we do not mean to suggest that this individual, 
by reason of his experience, possesses the key to the 
riddle of the Universe. Let us attend some committee 
comprising a number of expert politicians—Members of 
Parliament, or others. We shall find there the bond of 
a common knowledge, a common sympathy, a common 
approach towards a given subject, a common jargon. We 
shall be aware of the fact that we have come into a 
particular, highly specialised atmosphere, where the 
familiar language of ordinary life, the familiar ideas, 
would be intrusions, meriting nothing but frowns or 
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compassionate smiles from our experienced, specialised 
committeemen. 

And the same thing is true of most corporate jour- 
nalism and most corporate religion. The atmosphere is 
highly specialised ; it is binding; and it professes to be 
co-extensive with the whole of life. Let us bind ourselves 
by Tolstoy ; let us agree to loosen ourselves by Nietzsche ; 
but in any case let us agree to love our neighbor on the 
principles of a close corporation. The main influences 
which shape the modern world take the form, for the 
most part, of more or less intellectual groups ; each group 
can only be appealed to in a language familiar to it; it 
can only act on principles (consciously accepted or pre- 
supposed) which are its very special property; you can 
never touch it to the quick, in its corporate and influ- 
ential capacity, without accepting or appearing to accept 
its collective prejudices. Its differentia is that which 
separates it from the unit of common humanity. 

Thus we come to something more difficult to analyse 
than specialisation of work—a specialisation of senti- 
ment and morals, which makes people supremely excel- 
lent in their own moral department, and so limited as 
to be blind in the broad field of common ethics which lies 
outside their special ken. And yet it is through these 
groups, keen-eyed in one direction, blind in others, that 
the intellect, the reforming zeal, the earnestness, the 
idealism of the age, have to pass before idea and vague 
aspiration can be transformed into action or effective 
influence. These groups are the main-drainage-system 
of modern life; they are the ordinary channels through 
which the business of the world has to pass, and its 
organised thought be directed. Take any one of these 
groups, and consider its differential character, its mode 
of apperception, its éthos, and you find it something 
deformed, twisted, strained in one direction, like a tree 
by the sea-shore. But take a few score of them, and 
imagine their qualities fused together, and the result 
would accord with the ideals of common humanity, in its 
general and generous form. It is just because the 
qualities of these groups, in politics, religion, social 
work, and to a lesser extent in literature, are-not and 
cannot be fused together, but on the contrary, stand 
apart in water-tight compartments, so that the whole 
is like an elaborate system of checks to make each part 
inoperative, that, at a time when the whole community 
is strangely alive with good will, the actual social 
achievement is beyond measure disappointing. 

The test of success or failure is the degree of satisfac- 
tion afforded to the common man. _ By the “ common 
man ’’ we do not mean the inferior man, but the man 
who has not specialised himself out of his common 
humanity. If there is any interest which an honest 
lawyer can share with an honest fisherman, a decent 
cockney with a decent Bedouin Arab, he does it in virtue 
of this nobler “commonness’’; it may include the 
interests of good fellowship, of delight in song or nature, 
of a belief in God, and a host of indescribable interests 
which do not belong to the mechanism and compulsory 
organisation of life; it includes some “dram of folly,”’ 
some capacity for “laughable blunder’’ in intercourse 
between men. Culture may break in upon this 
“commonness ’’ and destroy it. But it need not be so. 
Shakespeare has this commonness in a high degree; so 
had Johnson, and Goldsmith, and Lamb; all great artists 
have had it when their culture has not crazed them, or 
when they have not been absorbed in exercising some 
gift of austere, monumental expression ;.in which case, 
like Milton, they scarcely belong to the category of 
humans; their food is ambrosial, and their wine is 
nectar. 

The task of the inspired politician has been made 
increasingly hard in proportion as the problem of 
government has become more intricate and more 
specialised. He must work through his machinery, 
which includes not only the administrative machine, but 
all those groups, in and out of Parliament, limited by 
their ethical and sentimental specialities. He must be 
professional enough to appreciate the ground of their 
excellences, and “common” enough to discard their 
defects. Modern democracy cannot be made workable 
without such men ; men who understand the rank and file 
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of humanity; who are conversant with the complicated 
machine, with the contending groups of idealised 
interests; and are fired with an imagination which 
crystallises in common sense. 





WEATHER SUPERSTITIONS. 


GARDENER says that he is sure we shall have May frosts 
this year. He has read in his favorite almanac, written 
last August, the very days that are to have frosty nights. 
He admits that, judging by past years, his favorite 
almanac may be incorrect to the extent of a day or two; 
he cannot quite see how this matter was to be known nearly 
a year ago, but that there will be frosts in May he does not 
doubt. We have been considering the advisability of 
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making sure of the apple-blossom by putting little cil- | 


stoves about the garden to raise the temperature on frosty 
nights, just above the point where the damage 1s done. 
Gardener, with the aid of his almanac, can say which 
is the week wherein the lamps would meet and defeat 
the May frosts, which this year are to be our portion. 
We should waste oil no doubt for a night or two, but on 
two or three nights we should doa work that would greatly 
redound to our wealth and pleasure when apple-harvest 
comes. 

Our climate is a wonderfully good one for the 
almanac-makers. Changes in the weather are so frequent 
and sudden that we place little reliance on the twenty- 
four hours forecast of the Meteorological Bureau. Some- 
thing far more wonderful than a government office—some- 
thing in the nature of witchcraft—is needed to steer the 
horticulturist through the dangers of such weather. So 
the astrologer tells us not only the coming fate of empires 
and ministries, and the dangers that befall every humble 
person born at certain conjunctions of the planets, but, 
if you will read him carefully, the fluctuations of Dover 
A’s, the frosts of May, and the hail-storms of July. If, as 
usually happens, the prediction is falsified, no one says 
anything about it, but on the rare occasions when some 
cryptic oracle is made clear by a dramatic happening, 
the fame of the prophet is renewed for many years. Ever 
since one of them foretold a snow-storm in July that 
actually came off, his trustworthiness has been secure 
against every disappointment. 

If that nipping frost that, in fact, comes almost 
every year does not come this year at all, Gardener will 
not be disturbed in his faith. Some purely terrestrial 
event must have interfered with the influences of the 
stars. Even at the dawn of the week for which calamity 
has been predicted, the countryside oracle can tell you 
that the almanac man has somehow made a miscalcula- 
tion. He is in the superior position of him who told 
the parson that it was no good praying for rain with 
the wind in such and such a quarter. He would debate 
the question of next week’s weather with the astrologer 
without deference or respect, but the question of next 
year’s weather is in the province of the wizard, and when 
seen in print many months beforehand, it must be con- 
sidered as a magic beyond the countryman’s compre- 
hension. 

It cannot be said that the man who depends on the 
weather for his living is hampered by any miscalcula- 
tion that the long-distance weather prophet may make. 
He does not practise any costly means of counteracting 
the effect of untimely frost or hailstorm, nor have the 
insurance companies yet offered him weekly or monthly 
weather policies. The prospect of a blizzard in June no 
more stays the hand of the sower in May than the sin- 
cerest belief that the world will be totally destroyed next 
year prevents us from buying houses or planting 
orchards. If we had to decide between two practically 
negligible quantities, we should say that the countryman 
is more misled by perennial superstition than by the pre- 
tensions of astrologers. The only heavenly body he be- 
lieves in as a disturber of the earth’s weather is the 
moon, and therein he is no doubt in the main right. 
But he keeps no sort of record to show whether his too 
arbitrary estimate of the rules of the moon is right or 
wrong, and most that he says about the moon is pure 
superstition, 


| weather prophets. 





The notion that the young moon on her ! 


back holds water, and, therefore, signifies a wet 
month, is better held by the cockney than the country- 
man. Nevertheless, it is, of course, of country origin, 
and still stands for a good deal with otherwise serious 
The belief that the weather at the 
new moon is a sample that will be proved in bulk until 
the full, is universal: if the full moon does not change 
it, then there is nothing to do but wait and see what 
the next new moon will do. As changes in our climate 
are never so dramatic that you can say that a single 
day has brought them about, it is hard to say exactly 
when they begin, and if they come within three days 
before or three days after a change of the moon, the 
influence of the moon is well established. 

It is when the purely human divisions of time are 
made arbiters of the weather that the science of weather 
lore falls into purest superstition. Thus a wet Friday 
is commonly held to foretell a wet. Sunday, though, to 
do him justice, the rustic makes fun of himself by adding, 
“‘ Wet Sunday, wet all the week.’’ It would follow that 
once we got a wet Friday or a wet Sunday we should 
never have a fine day again. The conventional day added 
to the established order of the moon gives one of the most 
pessimistic of all weather predictions, and one which in 
the experience of the writer is as firmly held as any. 
It runs :-— 


“Saturday’s new and Sunday’s full 
Never was dry and never ’ull.’’ 


There is no corresponding dead-certainty prediction 
of a month’s fine weather. Some might hold that this is 
a sign of pessimism in the countryman, but it easily bears 
another significance. Normal weather is fine; that is, 
good for crops and man and beast. In fact, the very 
word weather means bad weather in common American 
parlance, whither it went, no doubt, from Puritan 
England. In this sense, if there were no weather at all 
we should do very well. April showers are not weather, 
though April blizzards are. A wet day after mangold 
planting is not weather, but a wet day when the hay is 
ready to cart would undoubtedly rank as such. If we 
can get our rules of bad weather, the good weather will 
take care of itself. It is because the English climate 
commonly exceeds on the side of rain that the apparent 
enemies of Horus, really his collaborators in fortunate 
husbandry, are dreaded, and news of their advent eagerly 
canvassed. 

It is a tribute to our climate that there are no 
popular beliefs about really untimely events like frost, 
hail-storms, and nipping winds in the summer months. 
These are entirely in the province of the prophetic 
almanac-makers. In great severity they are so infrequent 
that they may well be due to the unprovoked malignity 
of Mars or the mischief of Saturn. We never descend 
to the anxious depths of the French commune that 
begged its mayor to have all blackthorns rooted out in 
order to abolish the frost that comes when they are in 
blossom. There are just a few critical days in spring and 
summer when a really hard night-frost, preceded and 
followed by certain other conditions, can do an immense 
amount of harm. Fortunately, or unfortunately, those 
conditions fall with comparative rarity. The “ unfortu- 
nately ’’ is hazarded because if the calamity were more 
frequent it is likely that we should be able to mitigate it 
by the simple means found effective in other countries. 
Regular fruit-growers are finding that it pays to take 
precautions against night-frosts, even though in four 
years out of five they prove to have been unneeded. The 
ordinary man has his consolations. He regards the gifts 
of his orchards in good years as a bounty. If he has not 
his apples he has his grass and the crops of his fields of 
many times the acreage. Moreover, it is good that the 
trees should have an occasional rest and bear a larger 
crop to make up for it next year. It is not an attitude 


that makes for commercial success, but it shows the pro- 
portion between the occasional dramatic errors of our 
climate and the going wrong of a whole season. The 
real calamities are such summers as the year before last, 
when in many districts the harvest was ungarnered till 
November, and last year, when nothing ripened, from 
grass to apples, and the mould of loss ate into all the 
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farmer’s profits. No wonder that the moon and other 
oracles should have been pored upon as they never had 
been, and that we scan our almanacs to see what manner 
of summer may be next before us. The past we know, 
the present we know, we want to know the future, and 
will not hear that it is unknowable. 





Short Studies. 


LIFE IN LONDON. 
I.—Tue RESTAURANT. 





You have a certain complacency in entering it, because 
it is one of the twenty monster restaurants of London. 
The name glitters in the public mind. ‘ Where shall we 
dine?”’ The name suggests itself; by the immense force 
of its notoriety it comes unsought into the conversation 
like a thing alive. “All right! Meet you in the 
Lounge at 7.45.” You feel—whatever your superficial 
airs—that you are in the whirl of correctness as you 
hurry (of course late) out of a taxi into the Lounge. 
There is something about the word “Lounge” . . . ! 
Space and freedom in the Lounge, and a foretaste of 
luxury ; and it is inhabited by the haughty of the earth! 
You are not yet a prisoner, in the Lounge. Then an 
official, with the metallic insignia of authority, takes 
you apart. He is very deferential—but with the in- 
timidating deference of a limited company that pays 
forty per cent. You can go upstairs—though he doubts 
if there is immediately a table—or you can go downstairs. 
(Strange, how in the West-End, when once you quit the 
street, you must always go up or down; the planet’s 
surface is forbidden to you; you lose touch with it; the 
ground-landlord has taken it and hidden it.) You go 
downstairs; you are hypnotised into going downstairs ; 
and you go down, and down, one of a procession, until a 
man, entrenched in a recess furnished to look like a 
ready-made tailor’s, accepts half your clothing and adds 
it to his stock. He does not ask for it; he need not; you 
are hypnotised. Stripped, you go further down and 
down. You are now part of the tremendous organism ; 
you have left behind not merely your clothing, but your 
volition ; your number is in your hand. 

Suddenly, as you pass through a doorway, great 
irregular vistas of a subterranean chamber discover them- 
selves to you, limitless. You perceive that this wondrous 
restaurant ramifies under all London, and that a table 
on one verge is beneath St. Paul’s Cathedral, and a table 
on the other verge beneath the Albert Memorial. All 
the tables—all the thousands of tables—are occupied. 
An official comes to you, and, putting his mouth to your 
ear (for the din is terrific), tells you that he will have a 
table for you in three minutes. You wait, forlorn. It 
reminds you of waiting at the barber’s for a shave, except 
that the barber gives you an easy-chair and a newspaper. 
Here you must stand; and you must gather your skirts 
about you and stand firm to resist the shock of blind 
waiters. Others are in your case; others have been 
waiting longer than you, and at every moment more 
arrive. You wait. The diners see you waiting, and you 
wonder whether they are eating slowly on purpose. . . 
At length you are led away—far, far from the pit’s 
mouth into a remote working of the mine. You watch 
a man whisk away foul plates and glasses, and cover 
offence with a pure white cloth. You sit. You are 
saved ! and human nature is such that you feel positively 
grateful to the limited company. 

You begin to wait again, having been deserted by 
your saviors. And then your wandering attention 
notices behind you, under all the other sounds, a steady 
sound of sizzling. And there fat, greasy men, clothed 
and capped in white, are throwing small fragments of 
animal carcases on to a huge, red fire, and pulling them 
off in the nick of time, and flinging them on to plates 
which are continually being snatched away by flying 
hands. The grill, as advertised! And you wait, helpless, 
through a period so long that if a live cow and a live 
Sheep had been led into the restaurant to satisfy the 








British passion for realism in eating, there would have 
been time for both animals to be murdered, dismembered, 
and fried before the gaze of a delighted audience. But 
fear not. The deity of the organism, though unseen, is 
watching over you. You have not been omitted from 
the divine plan. Presently a man approaches with a 
gigantic menu, upon which are printed the names of 
hundreds of marvellous dishes, and you can have any cf 
them—and at most reasonable prices. Only, you must 
choose at once. You must say instantly to the respectful 
but inexorable official exactly what you will have. You 
are lost in the menu as in a labyrinth, as in a jungle at 
nightfall. . . . Quick! For, asyou have waited, soareothers 
waiting! Out with it! You drop the menu. “ Roast 
beef and Yorkshire pudding—Guinness.”” The magic 
phrase releases you. In the tenth of a second the official 
has vanished. A railway truck laden with the gifts of 
Cuba and Sumatra and the monks of the Chartreuse, 
sweeps majestically by, blotting out the horizon; an lo! 
no sooner has it glided past than you see men hastening 
towards you with plates and bottles. With an astound- 
ing celerity the beef and the stout have arrived—out of 
the unknown and the unknowable, out of some secret 
place in the centre of the earth, where rows and rows of 
slices of beef and bottles of stout wait enchanted for your 
word. 

All the thousands of tables scintillate with linen and 
glass and silver, and steel and ivory, and are bright with 
flowers; ten thousand blossoms have been wrenched from 
their beds and marshalled here in captive regiments to 
brighten the beef and stout on which your existence de- 
pends. The carpet is a hot crimson bed of flowers. The 
whole of the ceiling is carved and painted, and gilded ; 
not a square inch of repose in the entire busy expanse of 
it; and from it thousands of blinding electric bulbs hang 
down like stalactites. The walls are covered with enor- 
mous mirrors, perversely studded with gold nails, and 
framed in gold sculpture. And these mirrors fling every- 
thing remorselessly back at you. So that the immensity 
and the glow of the restaurant are multiplied to infinity. 
The band is fighting for its life. An agonised violinist, 
swaying and contorting in front of the band, squeezes 
the last drop of juice out of his fiddle. The “ selection ”’ 
is “Carmen.’’ But “Carmen” raised to the second 
power with every piano, forte, allegro, and adagio 
exaggerated to the last limit; “Carmen ’’ composed by 
Souza and executed by super-Sicilians; a “Carmen” 
deafening and excruciating! And amid all this light 
and sound, amid the music and the sizzling, and the 
clatter of plates and glass, and the reverberation of the 
mirrors, and the whirring of the ventilators, and the 
sheen of gold, and the harsh glitter of white, and the dull 
hum of hundreds of strenuous conversations, and the 
hoarse cries of the pale demons at the fire, and the haste, 
and the crowdedness, and the people waiting for your 
table—you eat. You practise the fine art of dining. 

In a paroxysm the music expires. The effect is as 
disconcerting as though the mills of God had stopped. 
Applause, hearty and prolonged, resounds in the bowels 
of the earth. You learn that the organism exists 
because people really like it. 

This is a fearful and a romantic place. Those artists 
who do not tingle to the romance of it are dead and have 
forgotten to be buried. The romance of it rises grandi- 
osely storey beyond storey. For you must know that 
while you are dining in the depths, the courtesans and 
their possessors are dining in the skies. And the most 
romantic and impressive thing about it all is the invisible 
secret thoughts, beneath the specious bravery, of the 
uncountable multitude gathered together under the spell 
of the brains that invented the organism. Can you not 
look through the transparent faces of the young men 
with fine waistcoats and neglected boots, and of the 
young women with concocted hats and insecure gay 
blouses, and of the waiters whose memories are full of 
Swiss mountains and Italian lakes and German beer 
gardens, and of the violinist who was proclaimed a 
Kubelik at the Conservatoire and who now is carelessly 
pronounced “ jolly good”’ by eaters of beefsteaks? Can 
you not look through and see the wonderful secret pre- 
occupations? If so, you can also pierce walls and floors, 
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and see clearly into the souls of the cooks and the sub- 
cooks, and the cellar-men, and the commissionaires in 
the rain, and the washers-up. They are all there, 
including the human beings with loves and ambitions 
who never do anything for ever and ever but wash up. 
These are wistful, but they are not more wistful than 
the seraphim and cherubim of the upper floors. The 
place is grandiose and imposing; it has the dazzle of 
extreme success; but when you have stared it down it 
is wistful enough to make you cry. 

Accidentally your eye rests on the gorgeous frieze 
in front of you, and after a few moments, among the 
complex scrollwork and interlaced Cupids, you discern a 
monogram, not large, not glaring, not leaping out at 
you, but concealed in fact rather modestly! You 
decipher the monogram. It contains the initials of the 
limited company paying forty per cent, and also of the 
very men whose brains invented the organism. They 
are men. They may be great men; they probably are; 
but they are men. 

ARNOLD BENNETT. 


Slusic. 


THE SHEFFIELD MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


In certain respects the Sheffield Festival of last week 
was a remarkable one, in spite of the almost complete 
absence of new works from the programmes. It was 
unique in that for the first time in the history of these 
gatherings the whole of the rehearsals were in the hands 
of one man from the beginning. In consequence some 
of the performances had a unity that astonished even 
those to whom a long course of concert-going has 
rendered any but a fine performance an almost intoler- 
able ordeal. Such results, unfortunately, are not likely 
to be frequently attained in the future. They were only 
made possible this time by the fact that Sir Henry Wood 
is as expert a chorus trainer as a conductor, and by the 
further fact that he has an apparently unlimited capacity 
for work. Were we to get these and certain other con- 
ditions co-operating for a few more years, we should pro- 
bably begin to wonder at the time whether we could put 
up with the old style—that is to say, the present style— 
of Festival performance, which is the semi-fortuitous 
concurrence of three practically distinct forces—an 
orchestra trained by one man, a chorus trained by 
another, and a set of soloists trained, if at all, by them- 
selves. It would be hardly more absurd, when one comes 
to think of it, for the strings, wood-wind, and brass of 
the orchestra to be rehearsed by three different people, 
the conductor merely putting the final touches on the 
playing, and getting what unity he could at the last 
moment. But there is not much hope that the condi- 
tions that Sir Henry Wood has triumphantly shown us to 
be the right ones will ever prevail generally. The ordi- 
nary good orchestral conductor is not a born choral 
trainer; and if he were, he would probably shrink in 
horror from the labor of taking nearly a hundred choral 
rehearsals himself, perhaps at a great distance from his 
base. It is not everyone who is so keen about the quality 
of his performances as to be willing to add to other 
heavy work the travelling of many hundreds of miles 
each week for the best part of a year, and not every one 
who could stand such a strain if he desired to. Even 
Sir Henry Wood, one understands, dare not undertake 
such labor again; and the Birmingham Festival of next 

ear will be run on the old lines. But to say that Sir 

enry Wood has taken the whole of the Sheffield choral 
rehearsals himself is to tell only half the story. The 
choir has been coached not merely in the works it had to 
sing, but in voice production and general interpretation ; 
each detail of expression has been carefully marked for 
it in the score, and every singer has been supplied with 
a book, compiled by Sir Henry Wood, containing the 
fullest explanations as to how almost every phrase in 
such works as Bach’s B Minor Mass had to be sung. 
When it is remembered also that the orchestral parts 
were marked on the same principle as those of the chorus, 











it is hardly to be wondered at that a quite exceptional 
unity of expression was obtained. This thorough- 
going method, no doubt, may have its disadvantages. 
You may perhaps overtrain a choir or an orchestra, as 
you may overtrain an athlete. It is not to be denied 
that here and there at Sheffield the choral singing showed 
traces of excessive elaboration; so pat was everybody, 
so nicely timed were all the pauses, crescendt, rallentandi, 
and the rest, so startlingly unanimous were the singers 
in every shade of expression, that now and then it was 
a sense of the perfect mechanism of it all that filled the 
first place in our consciousness, rather than an aesthetic 
pleasure in the music itself. It is always a bad thing in 
art when we see too clearly the processes by which the 
result has been obtained; and when all the factors are 
so delicate as here, and so finely co-ordinated, it takes 
only the slightest touch of exaggeration to carry us over 
the dividing line between art and artifice. Still, there 
were not many moments of this kind. For the most 
part the faultless cohesion of the singing and playing 
gave the keenest musical delight. And everywhere 
there was the same impression of thorough knowledge 
and unremitting care; nothing, plainly, had been left to 
chance ; the phrasing of the orchestra in general, and of 
the solo instruments in particular, was an exquisite 
pleasure ; while even the work of the soloists showed that 
they, too, had been led to see the importance of absolute 
unanimity of style. 

It was naturally upon the performances of the B 
Minor Mass and the ‘‘St. Matthew Passion’’ that 
criticism was concentrated. There was a good deal to 
disagree with in Sir Henry Wood’s readings, though, for 
the matter of that, no reading could possibly win uni- 
versal agreement. Occasionally in the Mass he seemed to 
me to adopt a tempo far too quick for Bach’s glorious 
polyphony to tell properly ; and in other matters both here 
and in the Passion he was apt to be so absorbed in hunt- 
ing out opportunities for purely musical expression that 
he failed to see how the spirit of the work was at the 
same time escaping him. The cardinal example of this 
was his treatment of the chorales in the Passion. To 
begin with, to give certain of them to a solo quartet is to 
put them in the limelight, as it were ; and one asks one- 
self in vain why a particular chorale should be singled 
out for this special treatment and another passed over. 
Moreover, the very beauty and honeyed deliberateness 
of the singing of the chorales had the effect of concen- 
trating our attention too closely on them ; the result was 
that instead of being moments of grateful relief from 
the tension of the drama, or a welling up from the 
fulness of heart of the simple, pious souls whose utter- 
ance they are supposed to be, they held us for their own 
sake so long and so tenaciously that the real drama was 
always being delayed, or even put out of sight. Wé 
felt that we were interested in the chorales as an exhi- 
bition of consummate rehearsal rather than as the 
utterances of unsophisticated faith. It was all the more 
regrettable because nowhere else did the performance, 
exquisite as it was as mere music, do any violence to 
the spirit of intense preoccupation with a great and 
mystic tragedy that one feels to be imminent in it. Sir 
Henry Wood did several things that other conductors 
perhaps would not; but as a rule only pedantry could 
object to them. In the arioso of Jesus, for example, 
‘** Drink ye all of it, for this is My blood of the New 
Testament, which is shed for many for the remission of 
sins. But I say unto you, I will not drink henceforth of 
this fruit of the vine until that day when I drink it new 
with you in My Father’s Kingdom,” his gradual cres- 
cendo in the strings and the organ towards the end is 
not in the score, but it certainly gave extraordinary 
force to the words. Altogether the performances of the 
Passion and the Great Mass were probably the finest 
that have ever been given in this country. Richter 


may have given more sublimity to a movement here and 
there, such as the colossal ‘‘ Sanctus,’’ but he has never 
filled the works, as a whole, with such intensity of life. 

In spite of the fine singing and playing of some of 
the soloists—Miss Ellen Beck, perhaps, reaching the 
highest plane of all in the “ Agnus Dei” of the Mass— 
it was really Sir Henry Wood’s Festival throughout. No 
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large choir that I have heard has had so many strings to 
its bow as this; none has been equally perfect in music 
of Titanic jubilation like the ‘‘ Osanna ”’ or the ‘‘ Pleni 
sunt ceeli,’’ or the ‘‘ Cum sancto spiritu,’’ and in the 
veiled and touching sadness of Brahms’s “Song of 
Destiny.’” Mr. Bantock’s ‘‘Omar Khéyyém”’ (Part I.), 
perhaps brought the chorus a little less glory. Fine as 
their singing of most of it was, especially on the technical 
side, it was clear that they had not yet got to the secret 
of the quintessential mood of the work—the strangely- 
moving hint of frustration and regret, even in the music 
that is apparently most full of the joy of wine and love. 
Nor did Sir Henry Wood make as much of this subtle 
element in the score as the composer does, though he 
often gave the fine music an eloquence that it has not 
always had in previous performances. The one half- 
evening that most of us felt to be wasted was that 
devoted to the sole novelty of the Festival, Georg 
Schumann’s cantata, “ Ruth.” Even the humors of the 
English translation—it began with “Oh my God!” and 
ran through a string of pearls before the end, such as a 
choral shout of “Chase her! curse her! Chase her! 
curse her!” ‘“ Her conscience weighs upon her mind,” 
and “O, Lord, I am Ruth ”—could not reconcile us to 
the work. Georg Schumann is a first-rate specimen of a 
type of composer that Germany turns out in abundance— 
a musician of excellent training and serious aims, but 
with no creative personality of his own. Listening to 
“Ruth” is like being at a reception where you shake 
hands in turn with Wagner, Brahms, Liszt, Berlioz, and 
afew other composers. So far as a Georg Schumann pure 
and simple is traceable in the cantata, it is in one or two 
of the less pretentious choruses; these suggest that 
Schumann would be successful enough in unambitious 
smaller forms. But the technique and the knowledge of 
choral and orchestral effect are consummate, as was 
evident from the enthusiasm with which the audience 
received the work. 

Ernest NEWMAN. 





Open Questions. 


WHAT IS “CATHOLIC ’’? 


TuIs paper is written by request. A friend in the 
provinces sends me a cutting from his local journal, thus 
describing the church which he attends: ‘‘ The order of 
the services is ‘ High,’ and at special seasons—such as 
Easter—the ceremony is more distinctly and frankly 
‘Catholic ’ than any in the district.’’ My friend says, in 
his covering letter, “ Please give us an article on the 
proper use of terms, and show some of us that a church 
cannot be ‘Catholic’ only at certain times of the year.’’ 

I am well aware that the subject proposed bristles 
with controversy ; but to handle a controversial topic in 
an uncontroversial manner may be an exercise not un- 
suitable to the season; so I comply with my friend’s 
request, and put the pregnant word ‘‘ Catholic ’’ at the 
head of this paper. And then, to show that my pur- 
pose is entirely pacific, I hasten to add the exceedingly 
charitable definition of ‘‘ Catholic Church ’’ which the 
Church of England gives in the 54th Canon: ‘‘ That is, 
the whole congregation of Christian people dispersed 
throughout the whole world.”’ 

In the year 1895, a zealous priest of the Roman 
Communion wrote to Mr. Gladstone, urging him to seek 
peace and safety by joining “ the Catholic Church.’”’ To 
this well-intended suggestion, Gladstone promptly 
replied : “ It will surprise you to learn my belief that I 
was born, and have always lived, in the Catholic Church 
of this country, founded long before St. Augustine 
extended it; and that by leaving it I should commit 
an act of rashness and a great sin.’’ To the same 
effect, when he founded St. Deiniol’s Library at 
Hawarden, he wrote in the deed of foundation: “ The 
Church of England, I am persuaded, will do nothing, 
in regard to faith and discipline, to compromise or im- 
pair her character as the Catholic and Apostolic Church 
of this country.” 











Whether this greatest of Anglican laymen was or 
was not justified in the claim thus boldly arrogated for 
the communion to which he belonged, is a question 


highly controversial. I therefore confess no opinion of 
my own (though I have a strong one), but cite a very 
different witness to the same effect. In “St. Paul and 
Protestantism,’’ Matthew Arnold wrote: ‘“ It has always 
been the averment of the Church of England, that the 
change made in her at the Reformation was the very least 
change which was absolutely necessary ; that she merely 
got rid of Roman corruptions that were immoral and 
intolerable, and remained the old historic Catholic 
Church of England still.’’ To put the case in other 
words, the Catholic Church, in its strictest sense and 
fullest extension, is the entire body of Christian 
people all over the world; and to us in England it is 
represented by the lesser body known as the English 
Church. This, indeed, has been the Anglican “ aver- 
ment.’’ It has been challenged, even vehemently, alike 
by Romans and by Protestant Nonconformists ; and the 
history of that challenge has been the ecclesiastical 
history of England for close on four centuries. 

The Anglican position has been attacked on both 
sides. The Romans say that the English Church, 
denying the supremacy of the See of Peter, is no part 
of the Catholic Church. 

‘* But, when we look through, or over, the wall of the 
Western Church, into the precincts of the Eastern, we seem to 
find a living confutation of this argument. For there a vast 
body, nearly a fourth of Christendom, has subsisted from the 
great day of Pentecost to our own day, which not only does 
not enjoy, but which renounces and condemns, the whole doc- 
trine of Supremacy; and which, under the old Patriarchal Con- 
stitution of the Church, retains the Christian faith entire, by 
the acknowledgement of Rome herself, which invites, and in- 
vites in vain, to her Councils those unyielding patriarchs of 
the East.”’* 

The Nonconformists admit that the English Church is 
indeed a part of the Catholic Church, but claim that the 
‘‘Free Churches’? of the land are equally parts 
of the world-wide whole. I have heard a Roman 
Catholic say, ‘‘If you asked a child in the street 
the way to the Catholic Church, he would direct 
you to the Roman Church.’’ But the equally true 
rejoinder is, “If you asked that child for the Church, he 
would direct you to the Church of England.’’ I have 
never heard a Nonconformist affirm that even the best- 
instructed infant would direct an inquirer for ‘‘ The 
Church ’’ or “ The Catholic Church ’’ to the shrines of 
Wesleyanism or Congregationalism; though, as the 
amenities of religious intercourse spread downwards, 
even this may become possible; and, in the meanwhile, 
the tiny sect of so-called “ Irvingites ’’ disdain any other 
title than that of “ Catholic Apostolic Church,’’ though 
they claim that title in no exclusive sense. “The 
Catholic Apostolic Church,’’ wrote Newman in “ Loss 
and Gain,’ ‘“‘ was at that time meeting in Hugger- 
mugger Lane,’’ though it has long since emerged into 
the Gothic glories of Gordon Square. 

It is curious that those who have most vehemently pro- 
tested against the Roman claims have, in days gone by, 
often conceded the chief of those claims by using the 
word “ Catholic ’’ as a synonym for “ Roman Catholic.” 
1829 is, in popular parlance, the year of “ Catholic 
Emancipation,’’ and in 1851, when what was called 
“The Papal Aggression ’’ had frightened England out of 
its senses, a Protestant Bishop, addressing a public 
meeting, said : ‘“‘ We are assembled here to protest against 
the Catholic Faith,’’ whereupon a voice from the back 
of the hall was heard to ejaculate the Athanasian 
formula: ‘‘ Which faith except everyone do keep 
whole and undefiled, without doubt he shall perish ever- 
lastingly.’’ 

Amid this strife of tongues, Matthew Arnold took, 
as always, a healing and persuasive line. “So on the 
word Catholic we will not insist too jealously; but this 
much, at any rate, must be allowed to the Church of 
England—that she kept enough of the past to preserve, 
as far as this nation was concerned, her continuity, and 
to be still the historic Church of England.’’ For my 
own part, that satisfies me. I am content to belong to 





*Gladstone. ‘“‘ Gleanings.” III., 258. 
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“‘ the historic Church of England,’’ and to believe that, 
in so belonging, I belong to the Catholic Church. 

But it will be observed that, in the passage which my 
correspondent reprehends, the epithet Catholic is applied 
to ‘‘Ceremony,’’ by which the writer probably meant 
ceremonial. Whether we interpret Catholic in its 
wider or its narrower sense, this use of it must, I think, 
be wrong. If Catholic means universal, it is rightly 
applied to a Society or Church which exists all over the 
world, and to the faith which that Society professes. 
But there is no such thing as universal “ ceremony ’’ or 
ceremonial. There is Roman ceremonial, and even that, 
as liturgiologists know, includes considerable diversity. 
There is the ceremonial practised by the Holy Orthodox 
Churches of the East, and this is as different from 
Roman ceremonial as the climate of Moscow is different 
from the climate of Capua. There is English cere- 
monial, which again has a marked type and character 
of its own; and there is the ceremonial of Protestantism, 
which, whether one admires it or not, is at least unlike 
anything else in the world. Furthermore, “ Catholic,” 
as Christians use the word, means not only universal 
in extension, but immemorial in date; or, in the words 
of a famous definition, what has been admitted always, 
everywhere, and by all. The word has a very definite 
meaning when attached to belief; but, when applied to 
ceremonial, it fails. The circumstances of worship in 
the Upper Chamber, in the Catacombs, and in the desert 
were not such as lend themselves to ceremonial ; and few 
indeed are the Christian rites (outside the Sacraments 
themselves) which can be traced to the third century. 
A ceremonial dating from the first days of the Church, 
and prevailing all over the world, does not exist, and 
therefore to speak of ‘‘ the ceremony ”’ of a particular 
Church at a special season as being “distinctly and 
frankly Catholic,’’ and more so at one time than 
another, is a misuse of words. The rule of ceremonial 
was established by St. Paul, in words which have been 
rendered : “ Let all things be done in right, graeeful, or 
becoming figure, and by fore-ordered arrangement.’’ As 
long as God has held intercourse with man, He has 
expressed spiritual truths in material forms; and the 
Church has always believed that visible beauty is the 
Vesture of the Divine. 
and in all places, striven, as far as her circumstances 
permitted it, to make her worship beautiful. Her cere- 
monial has developed with an elastic richness, which in 
its way resembles the pliant growths and many-colored 
raiment of the natural world; and whatever she has of 
glory and beauty she naturally lavishes on the yearly 
commemoration of the event, lacking which Christians 
would be, as St. Paul felt, of all men the most to be 
pitied. 

My good friend Mr. Birrell, who came rather late 
in life to the consideration of these subjects, used to 
say that he could feel the presence of the Mass at Havre, 


and could feel the absence of it at Cromer; but in recent | 


years he has learned an exacter use of words, and he 
thus comments on the outward aspect of the Church’s 
worship: “ The pious citizen of Antioch, who lent his 
house for the assembling together of those who were first 
called Christians, would be much startled could he see 
and hear the Mass as it is performed to-day either in St. 
Peter’s, Rome, or in St. Paul’s, London.”’ 

This is perfectly true ; and it would be accepted, not 
as blame, but as eulogy, by those who are most inti- 
mately connected, whether as ministrants or as 
worshippers, with the rites described. A letter, received 
since Easter Day, lies ready to my hand :— 

“Just at Easter, I feel the heart of St. Paul’s 
beating, and all the many altars shining for us—each 
of us—to say our Mass. All the rush and flow and glory 
of the choir, and the trumpet-stops; and the shout we 
give on ‘ Now above the sky He’s KING!’  There’s 
nothing like it in all the world. And the great church 
is flooded with people all day long; and we never stop; 
and it is all one splendor.” 

There, if you like, is the true note of “ Catholic” 
worship. Grorce W. E. Russet. 


[Mr. Russell raises the interesting question as to 
He does not, how- 


what is and what is not Catholic. 


She has therefore, in all ages | 














ever, definitely tell us who, he thinks, are included under 
the term or who are excluded. For example, are the 
members of the Free Churches ‘‘ part of the whole con- 
gregation of Christian people dispersed throughout the 
whole world,’’ and therefore Catholics, or are they 
not ?—Ep., Nation. ] 





Communications. 


THE FUTURE OF PREVENTIVE MEDICINE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srzr,—Probably no one will be found to dispute the 
proposition that, unless medical attendance goes along with 
Invalidity Insurance, the scheme is doomed to failure. The 
further proposition that the medical attendant must aim at 
prevention, is equally unassailable. At the present time the 
medical officer of health, with his sanitary inspectors and 
other lay helpers, represents preventive medicine; the rest 
of the profession concerns itself with cure only. Considering 
that “the rest of the profession” includes all those con- 
nected with general and special hospitals, poor law in- 
firmaries, infectious hospitals, consumption sanatoria, and 
the whole body of general practitioners, it will be realised 
that probably ninety-nine out of every hundred in the 
medical profession concern themselves with cure only. 

Therefore, when we talk ef giving to our wage-earners 
medical attendance, based primarily on prevention, it implies 
either the handing over of this work to a body yet to be 
created, or the bringing about of a revolution in the methods 
of the medical profession. I shall state my reasons for hold- 
ing that the latter alternative is the one that must and will 
be adopted. 

Medical science is still, in the main, on a false basis, with 
the inevitable result that science and art, theory and practice, 
are in a false relation. There is only one sure foundation for 
the pure science of medicine, and that is the correlation of 
cause and effect—the charting out of the whole channel of 
causation in disease. All causes of disease are natural, and 
therefore discoverable. In the light of full knowledge of 
causation there is no occurrence in the whole range of human 
disease that is beyond the reach of possible prevention. It 
is, therefore, clear that the attempt to divide medicine into 
preventive and curative rests on a misapprehension. When 
the whole science of medicine is founded on the elucidation 
of causation, the whole art of medicine will become, ipso 
facto, primarily preventive. 

It is only necessary to look at any one of the great hos- 
pitals to realise the practical results of the blindness with 
which the leaders of medicine are at present afflicted. Here 
is a great institution that takes entire charge of the health 
of the people in its area. But the staff take up an entrenched 
position, from which they fight a purely defensive and, there- 
fore, a losing campaign. The people resort to the hospital 
only when incapacitated for cure. There is no attempt made 
—so far as the hospital is concerned—to attack disease at its 
source. The causes of disease belong to the lives and homes 
of the people—to their work, their food, their hygiene, their 
constitutions. Even supposing that every in-patient and out- 
patient were cured—which is absurd—there would still be, 
as things are, just the same supply of sick people forth- 
coming year after year. As a matter of fact, hospital work— 
i.e., curative work—is an increasing, not a diminishing, 
problem. 

The remedy is simple. The medical profession must 
recognise candidly its fundamental duty of tracing causation 
relentlessly in every case. We must build institutes all 
through our great towns where young, energetic physicians, 
not “ doctors,’’ shall live, and watch every member of every 
household, children and adults, for the first symptoms of 
waning health. The tracing of causation, and consequently 
preventive practice, will then become the normal routine. 
Each of these family physicians of the future will be fol- 
lowed by several trained nurses, whose duty it will be to 
see to the explaining and carrying out of his instructions. 





| Each institute, in the centre of a small, densely populated 


area, and easily accessible by all patients, will be provided 
with a clinic where all chronic and minor ailments will be 
regularly attended to. Dentistry will also be seen to. These 
institutes will be in connection with the hospital, and under 
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the constant supervision of members of the staff appointed 
for the purpose. The hospital wards will go on as now, the 
out-patient department will be reduced to manageable pro- 
portions, and the staff will act in their proper capacity, as 
consultants. The whole hospital method of mere cure will 
be revolutionised. 

The reform of medicine must begin at and radiate from 
the hospital. When the hospital—and the medical school— 
have become a true centre of enlightenment, a Temple of 
Health, it will be a simple matter, by the conversion of exist- 
ing institutions and the creation of others, to give our 
country a medical service that will be truly national. When 
this has been done, the benefit to the individual, and conse- 
quently to the commonwealth, will be so obvious and so 
remunerative that the national saving will be recognised as 
far exceeding the national expenditure. As a matter of fact, 
probably more money will be saved under a well organised 
and comprehensive system than is now wasted in the vain 
pursuit of health. The national account will probably show a 
balance on the right side even from the beginning.— 
Yours, &c., S. W. MacIiwarne, 

M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., London (retired). 


Letters to the Editor. 


THE NEED FOR THE SCOTTISH LAND BILL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I gladly avail myself of your invitation to express 
my views in regard to the present position of the Small 
Holdings question in Scotland. 

In the past, Small Holdings have formed an important 
feature in the rural economy of Scotland, and they have had 
an important bearing on the character of the Scottish people ; 
for on these holdings are found the best conditions for raising 
a race of strong men and women, and from such homes have 
come many of the men who have made the influence of Scot- 
land what it is at home and abroad. 

The gradual disappearance of Small Holdings has for 
many years been a matter of grave concern to students of 
our national life, and the marked decrease in the rural 
population disclosed by the census has awakened a wide- 
spread feeling of alarm throughout the whole country. 

The cause of their disappearance in the Lowlands is 





not far to seek. The Scottish landlords, for one 
reason or another, have not seen their way to ex- 
pend the capital for maintaining the necessary build- 


ings on their Small Holdings, and the tenants, having 
no security of tenure, 
and, even if they were willing, cannot get any assistance 
for the purpose. In consequence, one after another, the 





cannot be expected to do so, | 


holdings have been let to adjoining large farmers on the | 


footing that additional buildings will not be required. 
The effect has been to deprive the men who are working 
on the land of any opportunity of getting a holding of their 


own, and there is no inducement for any farm servant who | 


desires a home for himself and his family on the land to 
remain in this country—hence the emigration. 

In the Highlands you have thousands of acres devoted 
to deer forests and sheep farms which are suitable for culti- 
vation, and the people are driven abroad because they cannot 
get land. 

The Parliamentary situation is a deplorable illustration 
of the complete failure of our existing Parliamentary 
machinery to deal with a vital and urgent question of first- 
class national importance. 

In 1892, a Small Holdings Bill was passed by the 
Unionist Government, authorising County Councils to make 
advances to Small Holders to enable them to purchase their 


holdings, but this Act has proved a dead letter in the hands | 


of the County Councils, and its provisions have never been 
put in force. 

So matters stood until 1907, when Lord Pentland, on 
behalf of the Government, introduced the Small Landholders 
Scotland Bill, the principle of which was to give to all 
existing Small Holders security of tenure at a fair rent, 
and to create new holdings compulsorily on the same prin- 
ciple. The Bill was twice passed by the House of Commons 


by exceptionally large majorities, and twice destroyed in the 
House of Lords, and it was made clear that nothing could be 
done until the relations of the two Houses had been settled. 
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By the emphatic verdict of the two General Elections of 
1910, the Scottish people showed their approval of the Small 
Landholders Bill, and placed the responsibility for its loss 
on the House of Lords. 

There are many reasons in favor of Lord Pentland’s 
Bill: 

(1) It will immediately arrest the process of decay as 
regards existing holdings. The results of the Crofters’ Act 
in the Highlands have shown that, even in the least favor- 
able conditions, security of tenure will work wonders. 

(2) It will provide simple and effective machinery for 
the creation of new holdings on fair terms wherever suitable 
men and suitable land are available, and it can be set to 
work at once. 

(3) It will place the operation of this machinery in the 
hands of a separate Department of Agriculture for Scotland, 
altogether unconnected with the English Board. 

(4) The experience of the English Act has shown con- 
clusively that there is a great demand for Small Holdings 
by suitable men, but that the operation of the Act cannot 
be left to County Councils, and that Small Holders do not 
wish to purchase their holdings. 

But for the action of the House of Lords, many existing 
holdings would have been preserved, and the creation of new 
holdings would have been in full swing, and many valuable 
men would have been kept in the country. It is all the 
more lamentable when it is considered that the Bill could 
not injure the property of the landlords, but would have 
materially improved its value by increasing the return, and 
making it more secure. 

To my mind there is only one thing to be done in the 
present situation. The Government should press on Lord 
Pentland’s Bill at the earliest possible moment, providing 
the additional money required to meet the increased gravity 
of the case. 

There is no measure which has so strong a claim on Par- 
liament as this. It has already been carried twice in the House 
of Commons by large majorities, it has been the subject of 
repeated pledges by the Prime Minister and Scottish Liberal 
members, the will of the people of Scotland has been 
emphatically declared upon it at two elections, and even the 
House of Lords, if they are true to their professions of 
carrying out the wishes of the people, when declared, can 
no longer oppose it. 

On every consideration of policy and good faith and 
great national concern, the Government are bound to proceed 
with it, and after the Parliament Bill, Scotland will expect 
every Scottish Liberal member to make its progress his first 
object.—Yours, &c., James Faconer. 

House of Commons. 


May 3rd, 1911. 


THE FALL IN REAL WAGES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I have read with much interest Mr. L. G. Chiozza 
Money’s letter in your issue of April 29th, on the subject of 
“the fall in real wages” during the last half generation, 
and your leading article on the same subject. 

By calling attention to this most important subject, and 
by the very valuable data with which he furnishes us, Mr. 
Money has added another to his already numerous claims 
on the gratitude of all who are interested in the well-being 
of the people. 

That real wages have fallen during the last fifteen years, 
I think there can be no doubt, and I agree with Mr. Money 
that they have fallen much more than the Board of Trade 
figures show. The few trades the Board of Trade selects 
for its comparisons are not by any means indicative of the 
fortunes (or misfortunes) of the great mass of wage-earners. 
The cause and the remedy are, I venture to think, quite clear. 
In the first place, I agree with Mr. Money in putting on 
one side the increased gold production, because it is only 
in a very small degree responsible for the rise in prices ; but 
I differ from him in attributing it in any degree to a general 
rise in the prices of materials used in manufacture. In my 
experience, which covers all the metal industries and some 
others that might be described as chemical, I don’t say there 
have not been some rises, but these have been more than 
balanced by greater economies in use. The average figure 


of percentage of material to total cost has not gone up. 
The real explanation of the rise in commodity value is 
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this: The merchants and manufacturers, pressed by various 
causes, one of the most important of which in recent years 
has been the oppressive nature of the Income Tax, have set 
themselves to obtain a quid pro quo by raising prices, and 
thereby increasing gross profits. Price-agreements have cer- 
tainly been on the increase, but even without any definite 
agreement there has been a consensus of opinion that com- 
petition was being carried too far. This accounts for the fall 
in real wages, and this might be met, so far as the present 
condition is concerned, by bringing the facts clearly before 
both the masters and the men. 

Employers, as a rule, do not want to deal unfairly with 
their men; but I have found that very few, even of the em- 
ployers, and, certainly, hardly one of the workmen, are 
accustomed to consider wages in connection with the price 
of commodities. Most people to-day would say that men 
were well off—that their wages were higher than ever before, 
and that no rise was justified. If the case were properly put 
—and for this purpose Mr. Money’s figures would be most 
useful—and if the Trade Union leaders were thoroughly to 
explain the position to their people by meetings and discus- 
sions in every local centre, they would understand that they 
had a moral right and real claim to such a rise in money 
wages as would at least make them equal in commodity value 
to the wages of, say, ten years ago. I doubt if the men are at 
present aware that they have such a claim. In the same way 
I feel convinced that, if the case were fairly put before the 
employers, the great majority would be willing to give a 
general advance to all trades, though not perhaps a special 
advance to a single trade. 

This is one way—I should call it an artificial way—but 
there is a second and a better, because a more natural and 
more permanent way. It is this: To free the land—to enable 
the agriculturists to have access to it. A small holding of 
one acre and upwards, according to the position and value 
of the land, means an addition of at least three shillings a 
week to the agricultural laborer’s present weekly earnings. 
This would diminish the present exodus of the countryman 
into the town, and would increase the demand of the country 
for the products of the town. We should have, then, two 
natural forces at work increasing wages—namely, the smaller 
supply of competing labor from the country, and the larger 
demand for factory products by the country. The result 
would be inevitable. Without the machinery of strikes and 
lock-outs, wages would be bound to rise, because employers 
having a larger demand for their products and a smaller 
supply of labor, would compete among themselves for such 
labor as was available. The machinery to produce this re- 
sult is simple—an Imperial tax on the capitalised prairie 
value of the land, and, at the same time, local taxation with- 
drawn from the products of industry and of man’s labor, and 
replaced by a tax raising the same amount on the prairie 
value of all land. In both cases I mean a tax on all land, 
whether urban or agricultural, whether owned by the State 
or by local authorities, or by private individuals. 

To sum up, my points are these: Mr. Money has called 
our attention to a most important fact showing an unreason- 
able inequality in the distribution of business earnings, and 
asks your readers to indicate the cause. You, sir, in your 
leading article, seem to suggest the usual explanation of the 
wicked capitalists and employers, who have by concerted 
action out-bargained Trade Unions, whose members are in 
consequence discontented and depressed. I, on the other 
hand, do not think that any bargaining has taken place on 
the subject raised by Mr. Money’s letter, and I think the 
urban population is far too much interested in football to be 
discontented or depressed about anything else. I deny that 
the depreciation in real wages is known or was known, as 
a subject of bargaining, either to men or masters, and I 
point out two methods by which it might be redressed, if 
the laboring classes could be induced to interest themselves 
at all in the matter. 

Finally, I strongly advise the use of the second method 
as being more general in its action and more permanent in 
its results, and dependent as it is on political rather than 
trade pressure, free from the violence, the sufferings, and 
the want so often associated with great trade movements. 
—yYours, &c., ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 


Moor Green Hall, Birmingham. 
May 2nd, 1911. 


[We did not suggest any wickedness on the part of the 





employer, only that, of late, his combinations had proved to 
be more effectual than those of the workmen.—Eb., Nation. ] 





To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Last week’s Nation contained an article from Mr. 
Chiozza Money’s pen containing some statistics selected to 
support an argument that, although wages have steadily 
improved since the war, the position of our workmen has 
been deteriorating. Meanwhile we are told the wages of 
German workmen “have increased much more rapidly.” 
This is exactly Professor Hewins’s thesis; only he explains 
that the cause is the superior fiscal system of Germany, while 
Mr. Money explains that it is the greater readiness of 
German workmen to strike. Mr. Money, in fact, is really 
preaching a general strike to the English working men. I 
can only say that this sermon (if it be accepted and acted 
upon) will prove ruinous and disastrous to the nation. 

The truth is that these statistics are misleading. In 
the period under review, the burdens laid upon income-tax 
payers and well-to-do people have been far heavier, both in 
rates and taxes, than those laid upon artisans and workmen. 
Income-tax payers have received nothing in return. The 
poor have received Old Age Pensions. If Mr. Money’s zeal 
for armaments had not been shared by the Government, the 
real wages of British workmen could have been vastly in- 
creased by the gift of a free breakfast table during the last 
three years.—Yours, &c., 

Cospen Civs. 

National Liberal Club. 

May 3rd, 1911. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smm,—Nothing but good can result from the fullest venti- 
lation of the appalling fact that real wages are seriously 
falling in this period of exceptional prosperity. I am, there- 
fore, grateful to you for your sympathetic leader and to Mr. 
Chiozza Money for his skill and persistence in keeping this 
vital fact steadily before his readers. 

There are some aspects of this depressing problem that 
do not seem to have received adequate consideration. 
Notably the influence upon wages of the increasing 
price of money. The paradox of the present financial 
situation is that, whereas money is more plentiful 
and more easily accessible, it is mevertheless dearer. 
Consols are quoted at about 81. Your accomplished 
City correspondent, commenting upon this, tells us that 
“large investors are at present unfavorable to Government 
securities, being greedy for higher rates of interest.” He is 
perfectly correct. Were it not for extraneous and artificial 
support necessarily given to this class of security, I think its 
price would not exceed 75. For good industrial securities the 
City to-day expects nearer six than five per cent. This heavy 
rate of interest is largely due to the foreign competitive de- 
mand for British capital. Every financial house, great or 
small, has a marvellously wide range of investments always 
on offer. It is not, therefore, surprising that home industries 
are compelled to pay a stiffer rate for temporary or per- 
manent accommodation. Our colossal success as a free-trade 
nation, having brought us into intimate economic relations 
with all the world, has thrown upon us the responsibility of 
financing the world at large to the financial (as distinct from 
the commercial) detriment of our home manufacturers, who 
have dipped their hands in labor’s pockets to pay the en- 
hanced rate of interest. In this way, British labor, upon 
which our trade and industry are built, is veritably strang- 
ling itself with its own entrails. 

Nor do I see any immediate prospect of any subsidence 
of this bloated interest. There may at any time be a coinci- 
dental shortage of natural products in most parts of the 
world—generally the cause of trade depression—but against 
this is to be set the exploitation in the near future of the 
Central Republics of America, not to mention Ruseia, 
Siberia, and China. 

Mr. Chiozza Money’s tables demonstrate another curious 
and, as I think, significant fact. They show that whereas 


wholesale prices have advanced 19.5 per cent., retail prices 
have only advanced 17.9 per cent. Now it is a familiar free- 
trade argument that when a tax upon a commodity is imposed 
the intermediate traders add to it so that the consumer is 
mulcted in more than the tax. The trader, in fact, “ makes a 
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bit out of it.”” But here we have the curious result that the 
retailer, far from adding his habitual quantum to the incre- 
ment, is himself being squeezed to the extent of 1.6 per cent. 
I do not attribute this to competition, because the retailer, 
especially the grocer, the baker, and ironmonger, is better 
organised than formerly. What then is the economic power 
that compels the retailer to buy at a relatively higher and 
to sell at a relatively lower price? Is not this power subtly 
and gradually transforming the retailer into a mere agent of 
the wholesaler, forcing him to become in substance, if not in 
form, an employee not easily to be distinguished from a prole- 
tarian? If so, then another large section of the community is 
experiencing the same fall in the standard of living as is the 
ordinary workman. I should much like the opinion on this 
point of Mr. J. A. Hobson. It certainly appears to me to 
be another graphic result of the concentration of rent and 
interest. Although in this instance the consumer—the work- 
man—seems to gain a trifle at the expense of the retailer, 
yet it is necessary to remember that the gradual impoverish- 
ment of the retailer is not a prospect to be lightly regarded. 
We want to know who is to take his place. Is the work- 
man to exchange King Log for King Stork? An extremely 
urgent problem in times of depression or of industrial con- 
flict. 

Now, it is common ground that the advent of the Labor 
Party has hitherto been powerless to resist this downward 
trend of wages. You quite truly assert in your timely leader 
that “neither in the economic nor in the political field has 
organised labor developed any new power or policy.”’ I shall 
touch upon the economic field in a moment; my difficulty 
is to find what new political power labor can possibly develop. 
I cannot see that labor can do more in politics than it is 
doing, short of frankly adopting implacably revolutionary 
methods. Unless, however, there is a revolutionary senti- 
ment amongst its followers, and unless, further, the con- 
ditions are ripe for revolution, a revolutionary Labor Party in 
Parliament would be grotesque—particularly with the present 
personnel. Anybody who knows the English trade union and 
its officials, knows perfectly that any deviation from an ex- 
tremely respectable course of action would be deemed to be 
infra dig. Labor, innocent of Nietzsche, is penetrated with a 
spirit of docility and sweet reasonableness, and, is apparently 
devoid of the “ will to power.” 

Nevertheless, the trade union, such as it is, must be the 
nucleus of united action. Mr. Chiozza Money draws atten- 
tion to the difference in the recent development of German 
and British trade unions. He points a moral in the success 
of the German metal-workers’ strike as compared with the 
practical failure of the British strike in the Northern ship- 
yards. The reason is not far to seek. The Germans have an 
infinitely clearer conception of the real bearings of the class- 
struggle; their leaders are intellectually the superiors of 
the British leaders, whose ideas are a chaos of sentimental- 
ism and obsolete Whiggism. More important, however, is 
the difference in age. The British trade union has crystal- 
lised into something narrow and exclusive; the German 
unions are still fluid, elastic, and catholic in their terms of 
membership. The truth is that the British trade union, as 
at present constituted, is utterly unfit either for political or 
industrial struggle. 

The Labor Party really entered politics as a counsel of 
despair. ‘Let us conquer political power, and all else will 
follow ” “The strike has failed; now for the ballot ’— 
these and similar slogans filled the air fifteen years ago. 
The assumption underlying the whole movement was that 
political power must precede economic power. Hence these 
tears. Alas! We forgot that the political revolution of 
1832 succeeded, not preceded, the conquest of economic 
power by the northern manufacturer. It is my deliberate 
conclusien that Labor, without loosening its grip on the 
political machine—a very feeble grip, at best—must concen- 
trate its power where wealth is produced and not where it 
is distributed. You, sir, realise this, for you remind us that 
Labor has been out-bargained by consolidated Capital, by 
combinations, pools, and price-agreements. I know of no 
political means to frustrate this, even if it were desirable. 
The only way out is for the trade unions to reorganise them- 
selves on more modern and effective lines. “One trade, one 
union, and everybody in the trade in the union” must be 
the ideal. Unless this, or something like it, be accomplished 
in a measurable period of time, I see the inevitable realisa- 








tion of Anatole France’s grim prophecy in the last chapter 
of ‘‘ L’Tle des Penguins.” 

This letter has already run to unconscionable length, 
but I beg yet a little more space. You chaff the “ Spectator ”’ 
for summoning from its mid-Victorian grave the ghost of the 
wage-fund theory. The “Spectator,” au fond, is a country 
gentleman who owes a pious duty to the parish church, and 
who builds his economics upon the obiter dicta of his stock- 
broker and the wealthy manufacturer whose estate marches 
with his own. I assure you that, notwithstanding its brutal 
assassination by all the modern Economists, the wage-fund 
theory (“invented by God and Jeremy Bentham ”’) is still 
the working basis of the possessing classes of Great Britain. 
And therein lies at once the strength and weakness of our 
position. But the thoughts that surge in me as I ponder 
this portentous fact lie too deep for words.—Yours, &c., 

S. G. Hosson. 

Royal Societies Club. 

May 2nd, 1911. 


WHY PEOPLE DO NOT GO TO CHURCH. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Canon Jephson’s letter on this subject in your 
issue of April 29th reminds me of a well-known passage 
in the Eighth Book of Plato’s “Republic.” I quote from 
Jowett’s translation. Describing democracy, Socrates says: 
“She would have subjects who are like rulers, and rulers 
who are like subjects. The father gets accustomed 
to descend to the level of his sons and to fear them, and 
the son to be on a level with his father, he having no shame 
or fear of either of his parents. The last extreme 
of popular liberty is when the slave, whether male or female, 
is just as free as his or her purchaser. Nor must I 
forget to tell of the liberty and equality of the two sexes in 
relation to each other” (Rep. pp. 562-563, St.). It would 
seem, then, that in ancient Athens—for that is, of course, 
the original of Plato’s picture—“ the rank and file,” as Canon 
Jephson puts it, “ thought themselves as wise or wiser than 
their leaders. Jack was as good as his master.”’ 

Well, how did this state of opinion work out in respect 
of attendance on religious services? If Canon Jephson is 
right, the Athenians ought to have been notorious for their 
neglect of public worship. Unfortunately for his theory, 
the precise opposite is true. Athens was the most God- 
fearing city of the whole ancient world, and the most 
devoted to divine services. 

In fact, there is no such connection as that which Canon 
Jephson assumes between unwillingness “ to acknowledge the 
existence of a Being infinitely wiser, juster, stronger than 
any human being,’”’ and unwillingness to acknowledge the 
superiority, within limits, of other human beings to oneself. 
To take a positive instance. In the course of my life I 
have known a number of women who never went to church 
(unless they were morally forced to attend) for the good 
reason that they had no theological belief. Yet so far as 
I could see, the number of deferential and worshipping 
dispositions among these was rather higher than among their 
church-going sisters.—Yours, &c., 

ALFRED W. Benn. 

Florence, May 1st, 1911. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—Among the reasons assigned for the decline in 
church attendance, there is one to which very little, if any, 
attention is given, but which I feel convinced is greatly opera- 
tive. It is the more or less conscious sense of unreality which is 
fostered by the method of conducting public worship. I am 
not alluding to the formal and perfunctory rendering by 
minister and choir of sacred words whose very familiarity 
is apt to breed that which approximates to an unintentional 
contempt; nor to the soulless reading of that matchless 
literature used in the lectionary, which, however, stands in 
great need of revision; nor even to the singing of many 
passages in our Psalms which are barbaric accompaniments 
of much which attains to the very highest level of spiritual 
aspiration and reflection. All this, no doubt, cries aloud 
for sweeping reform, if we expect thoughtful men and women 
to continue to share in our liturgica] worship, 
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But I refer rather to the meaningless repetition in our 
prayers, for which the jumbling together of separate services 
into one, is so largely responsible. Morning Prayer, the 
Litany, and the Holy Communion, were intended to be quite 
separate services ; but where the Litany is used with Morning 
Prayer, both should be considerably and rationally curtailed. 
It is not the length of such a service, but the vain repetition 
which is so wearisome. Yesterday morning, for instance, I 
attended a service where within an hour the Lord’s Prayer 
was read four times, and the King was prayed for twice. 
After the sermon the Holy Communion was to follow, when 
the Lord’s Prayer was to be said twice again, the King would 
be prayed for twice again, the Collect for the day and 
another form of the Creed repeated—to say nothing of the 
many supplications, confessions, thanksgivings, &c., which 
would recur. All this is not only unnecessary but nauseating 
and unreal to those who go to church and really think upon 
what they are doing. 

It ought to be the simplest thing in the world for the 
Ordinary to sanction an arranged service which would avoid 
all this with, if necessary, the minimum of change. The fact 
that the legalised services are already departed from in 
nearly every church makes the arrangement easy of accom- 
plishment. To expect obscurantism and platitudes to be 
banished from the pulpit is perhaps too much to hope for at 
present. But what a relief this would effect !—Yours, &c., 

(Rev.) Francis E. Powett. 

St. Martin’s House, Hereford. 

May Ist, 1911. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Will you permit me respectfully to thank Mr. 
Horder for his really beautiful letter? He has surely struck 
the true note in suggesting that it is because the inner fire 
of love to God has burned low that people feel so little im- 
pelled to go to church. We lay people are apt to blame the 
clergy or the services, when the true cause lies in our own 
coldness of heart and smug self-satisfaction: and those of 
us who do go to church should be the first to realise our 
want of spiritual vigor and true religious feeling. For our 
own experience testifies how hard it is to attain to a state of 
heavenly love, though we seek it carefully with tears.— 
Yours, &c., 

Immo S. ALLEN. 
London Institution, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 
May 2nd, 1911. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In his letter which appeared in your last week’s 
issue under the above heading, Canon Jephson advances the 
theory that the neglect of church-going is due to a growing 
reluctance to worship on the part of the ordinary man. It 
would be interesting to know whether, in his opinion, 
regular attendance at the present-day church service is an 
indispensable part of worship. If he thinks so, it is, per- 
haps, idle to argue further; if he does not, then, presum- 
ably, the neglect of church-going is to be regarded as one 
symptom out of many; and it may be that Canon Jephson 
can adduce further evidence in support of his theory. 

Certainly the strange political allusions in the latter 
part of ‘he letter furnish no such evidence. Even if it were 
admitted that to differ from one’s leader on particular ques- 
tions of policy constiiuted a refusal to recognise his general 
superiority (an admission which would be as fatal to all 
friendly criticism as it is repugnant to common-sense), such 
an independent attitude is surely no proof of unwilling- 
ness to believe in and worship a God. Was Milton 
irreligious ? 

There is ample evidence on all hands of the growth of 
serious thought among a large section of the populace, and 
it would be difficult to deny that such thought tends on the 
whole to increase both reverence and the readiness to acknow- 
ledge superiority in others. The fault, then, seems to lie not 
with the people, but with the churches; and Canon Jephson 
can offer no remedy. His letter, if it means anything, is 
an attack on Protestantism, i.e., on the free use of the intel- 
lect ; but it is nearly 400 years too late.—Yours &c., 

R. C. W SAD. 

38, Pembroke Square, car 

Kensington, W. 
May 2nd, 1911. 








THE POLITICS OF CONSCRIPTION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—In to-day’s Narion Mr. W. H. F. Alexander 
asserts that it is anti-Liberal to induce a young man to 
“take a place in the un-Christian, unsocial, barbaric army- 
machine”; and Mr. W. Stevens says, “It is natural that 
a true Liberal should oppose a measure intended to force 
thousands of countrymen to learn how to fight.’’ 

I submit—if views such as the above, and so expressed, 
are to be accepted by those to whom the compulsory element 
in a military system appears mischievous and contrary to 
sound policy—that any efforts to defeat the agitation in 
favor of Conscription in this country may as well be given 
up at once as hopeless. 

There is only one way, and that not a difficult one, in 
which the conscriptionist movement can be frustrated. 
Succinctly stated, that way is to refute the fallacies and mis- 
statements of the conscriptionists, whilst exposing the 
methods to which many of them resort. 

In the first place, it might be shown that one of their 
favorite suggestions, that what they call the “ universal” 
service of the present day in great Continental States—the 
‘““ Nation-in-Arms,’’ as they like to term it—is different from 
Conscription, is unfounded. There is no real difference 
between the two. 

Then there is no such thing—even in Germany—as 
universal service; and though the term, “the Nation-in- 
Arms,’’ was invented in that country, it does not express 
with even approximate accuracy the proportions of its 
military forces. Somewhere about 48 per cent. of the 
youth of Germany receive military training. To describe as 
a “Nation-in-Arms” a people of whom more than one-half 
does not carry, and is not taught the use of, arms, is an 
absurdity which ought to be exposed. Moreover, the pro- 
portion of men not trained to men trained increases with 
the increase of population. 

I have a rather high opinion of the effects upon young 
men of military training, if it can be imparted to them 
under proper conditions. The conditions in which it is 
imparted to the soldiers of the Continental armies, which 
our own devotees of compulsory service are so fond of 
applauding, are not proper ones. The huddling together in 
barracks, usually in big cities, of large numbers of youths, 
many of whom are simple rustics, is the reverse of beneficial 
in its effects on their moral and, often enough, on their 
physical constitution. Evidence as to this could easily be 
obtained from trustworthy witnesses in Germany, in France, 
or in Italy, and should be set against the vague and care- 
fully picked assertions to the contrary made by informants 
already committed to approval of the compulsory system. 

The official statistics of enrolment in Germany make it 
clear that, in that country at any rate, compulsory military 
training does not enable the population to escape the pro- 
duction of an enormous number of males physically unfit 
for military service. 

Our conscriptionists go about declaring that it is the 
duty of every man to defend his country. So it is; but 
not necessarily in the particular fashion to which the con- 
scriptionists would limit it. In war-time, the work of 
miners, butchers, railway porters, and many others will be 
needed as in time of peace. What little advantage may be 
claimed for compulsory military training in preparing men 
for the work of indispensable trades would be more than 
counter-balanced by the certain disadvantages. 

It is in reality an abominable calumny to say, where 
voluntary enlistment is the rule, that soldiers are driven 
into the ranks by fear of hunger. With extremely rare ex- 
ceptions, men enter a calling to get a living out of it. Nearly 
every miner, butcher, railway porter, gardener, motor- 
driver, &c., &c., would be in danger of starvation if he did 
not take up some definite occupation. The same may be 
said of stockbrokers, solicitors, architects, surgeons, &c. 
There can be no sort of doubt that most Volunteer recruits 
enter the Army because they believe that they will like it. 

In all great conscript armies we may well believe that 
there are many men who would have become soldiers with- 
out compulsion. The body which they form is, however, 


unfavorably diluted by the companionship of the consider- 
able number of comrades who would not be in the ranks if 
they had not been dragged into them against their will. 
This would be against the general efficiency of any pro- 
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fession or calling; in such a profession as the Army it 
must be especially undesirable. With regard to professional 
efficiency, as tested in war, the balance of evidence is on 
the side of those who hold that the superiority rests with 
volunteer soldiers. The victories of conscript armies have 
been won over other armies organised—more or less like 
them—on the system of compulsion. 

There is good reason for believing that most, if not all, 
great Generals would have preferred to conscripts, or men 
forced to serve, soldiers who had come into the ranks volun- 
tarily. Frederick the Great worked hard to obtain the 
services of voluntary recruits; and he employed his freely- 
enlisted corps in daring and hazardous operations on which 
he probably would not have ventured, and certainly did not 
venture, to employ his other troops. 

Wellington had in the Peninsular Army a large number 
of freely enlisted Germans. In the Napoleonic armies opposed 
to him there was also a large number of Germans, raised by 
conscription. The records of the War showed which of the 
two bodies it was that proved itself the more efficient. It 
cannot be said that the German conscripts in question were 
disaffected by reason of their nationality, because German 
historians bear witness to the admiration and, indeed, enthu- 
siasm expressed by many of their fellow-countrymen for 
Napoleon as a general, even when he was engaged in hos- 
tilities with other Germans. Present-day conscript armies 
trace their professional descent from the military force 
organised in Prussia after the disasters of the Jena cam- 
paign. The general principles of organisation are the same 
for the former as they were for the latter. It is only in what 
are really details that there is any difference. Yet the 
much-vaunted army formed by Scharnhorst and Gneisenau 
showed on the battlefield only that kind of efficiency which 
gives the victory to considerably superior numbers, and not 
always to them. At Ligny an army which he had done so 
much to form was virtually led by Gneisenau himself. 
Though in its own chosen position and in numerically 
superior force, it was driven from the field by Napoleon in 
a few hours. Brave as it was, it cannot be claimed for it 
that compulsory enrolment had imparted to it greater effi- 
ciency in war than that of the Volunteer British and German 
troops who, though in inferior numbers, defied all the efforts 
of Napoleon to expel them from their position near Waterloo. 

In addition to the attraction which the use of force— 
simply as force—has for some minds, compulsory enrolment 
is favored by conscriptionists, because they believe that for 
any given sum of money you can obtain the services of more 
men than you could get by recourse to voluntary enlistment. 
It has been proposed in this country to compel our conscripts 
—when the law shall allow us to have them—to be content 
with the pay of fourpence a day. Even with this arrange- 
ment for forcing what many of the well-to-do are pleased to 
call the “ lower orders ” to accustom themselves to low wages, 
compulsory service would not be a cheap system. The money, 
which its advocates admit would have to be spent upon it, 
would—even in the matter of numbers—be just as productive 
under a voluntary system. 

It is true that the ranks of the great Continental Armies 
would be less well-filled than they are, if the same pecuniary 
expenditure as that now incurred were devoted to the 
enlistment of volunteer recruits. This is one of the reasons, 
apparently the chief reason, why Continental Military 
authorities adhere to their compulsory system, in spite of 
their misgivings as to its fundamental soundness. Com- 
pulsory military service is in reality extremely costly, 
though much of its true cost is concealed. It levies on the 
population—chiefly on the poorer classes—a heavy tax not 
voted by any legislature nor subjected to any audit. In 
Germany the family of a conscript—in the immense majority 
of cases peasants or artisans—must, generally out of very 
slender resources, supplement in money or in kind what 
he is given by the State. Calculations of the amount that 
this costs annually differ; but it certainly equals several 
millions of pounds sterling. The sum should be added to 
the figures of the military Budget, and a note should be 
made that the burden of it is mostly borne by the poor. 

The foregoing are matters which should be brought to 
the notice of our own fellow countrymen. 

What our conscriptionists want to do is to persuade the 
people of this country to consent to the passing of a law, 
forcing themselves to serve. A moderate sense of humor 











would enable them to see that it would be easier, cheaper, 
and more sensible to persuade their fellow countrymen to 
serve without taking the trouble to pass a law for com- 
pelling themselves to do so. 

The cases of Japan and the Commonwealth of Australia 
are often adduced by our own conscriptionists in support of 
their agitation. I know both countries well, and I am sure 
that it could be convincingly proved that there is nothing in 
the case of either to induce us to believe that conscription, 
or compulsory service, in this country would be superior to 
volunteer recruiting in either cheapness or efficiency.— 
Yours, &c., A. B. C. 

April 29th, 1911. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,— Your two correspondents say the same thing, and 
may therefore be answered in one breath. To object on 
principle to civic compulsion is not liberalism but libertinism. 
It in fact asserts the citizen’s right of enjoying all collective 
privileges, and repudiating collective responsibilities at his 
will. If (as is often the case) the anti-compulsorist has not 
reasoned this carefully out, then he is simply an unconscious 
Conservative. Mill pointed all this out long ago, and many 
of us can remember how bitterly one of the greatest triumphs 
of modern democracy—the Education Bill of 1870—was 
opposed on anti-compulsory grounds. Liberals are properly 
far more reluctant than Conservatives to apply this compul- 
sion in practice. But this leaves us still bound, both in 
political and in general morality, to consider each proposal 
for compulsion on its own merits. That is all I have ever 
claimed for the National Service League—that Liberals 
should give themselves the trouble to listen to its pleadings. 
Otherwise they will force it to become a party organisation 
in the sense in which the early Christians were party men 
among the Jews. “Then answered the Pharisees: ‘Are ye 
also deceived? Have any of the Rulers or of the Pharisees 
believed on Him? ”’—Yours &c., 

G. G. Coutton. 

1, Park Terrace, Cambridge. 


AERIAL WARFARE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

S1r,—In connection with the very interesting article in 
your last issue, ‘‘ Killing no Murder,’ will you allow me 
to call your attention to the fact that the Council of the 
Interparliamentary Union, at its last meeting on April 8th, 
decided to put the Interdiction of War in the Air (“ Pro- 
hibition de la guerre des airs ’’) on the agenda paper of the 
forthcoming Interparliamentary Conference, which is to 
meet in Rome on October 3rd next. The proposal was made 
by the President of the Council, the veteran Belgian States- 
man, M. Beernaert, who represented Belgium at both Peace 
Conferences of the Hague, and there made serious attempts 
at obtaining an interdiction of aerial warfare. 

M. Beernaert will himself report on the question to the 
Rome Conference. His draft resolution, already approved 
by the Council, aims at the institution of a Commission of 
Study within the Union, with a view to preparing a draft 
convention forbidding aerial warfare, to be submitted to the 
next Hague Conference. The main argument in favor of 
beginning discussion now is that, as you say very justly, 
there is need of haste, because vested interests are rapidly 
arising. 

It is true that the Interparliamentary meetings are not 
able to make treaties, nor to impose International obliga- 
tions; they are not diplomatic Conferences. But being 
highly representative in their character, they may perhaps 
be able to command a hearing, even in Governmental 
quarters.—Yours, &c., Cur. L. Lance, 

General Secretary of the 
Interparliamentary Union. 
Uccle-Bruxelles, 
251, Avenue du Longchamps, 
April 27th, 1911. 


[We are very anxious to give the fullest publicity to views, 
whether friendly or hostile to our own, under the head 
of “Letters to the Editor,” but we are much embar- 
rassed by the length of letters. May we, therefore, 
appeal to our correspondents to write as briefly as 
possible ?—Ep., Natron. ] 
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Poetry. 
THE VIGIL OF VENUS. 


(Being the “ Pervigilium Veneris,” as translated by Brother 
Copas). 

Now learn ye to love who loved never—now ye who have loved, 
love anew! 

It is Spring, it is chorussing Spring; ’tis the birthday of 
Earth, and for you! 

It is Spring; and the Loves and the birds wing together and 
woo to accord 

Where the bough to the rain has unbraided her locks as a 
bride to her lord. 

For she walks—she our Lady, our Mistress of Wedlock—the 
woodlands atween, 

And the bride-bed she weaves them, with myrtle enlacing, 
with curtains of green. 

Look ! list ye the law of Dione, aloftand enthroned in the blue : 

Now learn ye to love who loved never—now ye who have loved, 
love anew! 


Time was that a rain-cloud begat her, impregning the heave 
of the deep, 

’Twixt hooves of sea-horses a-scatter, stampeding the 
dolphins as sheep. [dew! 

Lo! arose of that bridal Dione, rainbow’d and besprent of its 

Now learn ye to love who loved never—now ye who have loved, 
love anew! 


She, she, with her gem-dripping finger enamels the wreath 
of the year; 

She, she, when the maid-bud is nubile and swelling, winds— 
whispers anear, 

Disguising her voice in the Zephyr’s—“‘ So secret the bed! 
And thou shy?” 

She, she, thro’ the hush’d humid Midsummer night draws 
the dew from on high; 

Dew bright with the tears of its origin, dew with its weight 
on the bough, 

Misdoubting and clinging and trembling—“ Now, now must I 
fall? Is it now?” 

Star-fleck’d on the stem of the brier as it gathers and falters 
and flows, 

Lo! its trail runs a ripple of fire on the nipple it bids be a rose, 

Yet englobes it diaphanous, veil upon veil in a tiffany drawn 

To bedrape the small virginal breasts yet unripe for the 
spousal of dawn; 

Till the vein’d very vermeil of Venus, till Cupid’s incarna- 
dine kiss, 

Till the ray of the ruby, the sunrise, ensanguine the bath of 
her bliss ; 

Till the wimple her bosoms uncover a tissue of fire to the view, 

And the zone o’er the wrists of the lover slip down as they 
reach to undo. 

Now learn ye to love who loved never—now ye who have loved, 
love anew! 


“Go, maidens,’’ Our Lady commands, “ while the myrtle is 
green in the groves, 

Take the Boy to your escort.’’ “But ah!’’ cry the maidens, 
“what trust is in Love’s 

Keeping holiday too, while he weareth his archery, tools of 
his trade? ”’ 

“Go! he lays them aside, as apprentice released; ye may 
wend unafraid. 

See, I bid him disarm, he disarms; mother-naked I bid him 


to go, 

And he goes mother-naked. What flame can he shoot with- 
out arrow or bow?” 

—yYet beware ye of Cupid, ye maidens! Beware most of all 
when he charms 

As a child: for the more he runs naked, the more he’s a 
strong man-at-arms. 


Now learn ye to love who loved never—now ye who have loved, 
love anew! 

“Lady Dian ’’—Behold how demurely the damsels approach 
her and sue— 

“Hear Venus her only petition! Dear maiden of Delos, 
depart! [hart ! 

Let the forest be bloodless to-day, unmolested the roe and the 

Holy huntress, thyself she would bid be her guest, could thy 
chastity stoop 

To approve of our revels, our dances—three nights that we 
weave in a troop 

Arm-in-arm thro’ thy sanctu’ries whirling, till faint and dis- 
persed in the grove [love. 

We lie with thy lilies for chaplets, thy myrtles for arbours of 

And Apollo, with Ceres and Bacchus to chorus—song, har- 
vest, and wine— 

Hymns thee dispossess'd, “’Tis Dione who reigns! Let 
Diana resign! ”’ 





Ah, the wonderful nights of Dione! dark bough, with her 
star shining thro’! 
Now learn ye to love who loved never—now ye who have loved, 


love anew! 
She has set up her court. has Our Lady, in Hybla, and deckt 
it with blooms :— [dooms. 


With the Graces at hand for assessors Dione dispenses her 
Now burgeon, O Hybla! put forth and abound, till Proser- 
ina’s field, me : 
To the foison thy lap overflowing, its laurel of Sicily yield. 
Call, assemble the nymphs—hamadryad and dryad—the 
echoes who court : : 

From the rock, who the rushes inhabit, in ripples who swim 
and disport.— 

“T admonish you maids—I, his mother, who suckled the 
scamp ere he flew— ; 

An ye trust to the Boy flying naked, some pestilent prank ye 
shall rue.’ 

Now learn ye to love who loved never—now ye who have loved, 
love anew! 


She has coax’d her the shade of the hazel to cover the wind- 
flower’s birth, 

Since the day the Great Father begat it, descending in 
streams upon Earth; 

When the Seasons were hid in his loins, and the Earth lay 
recumbent, a wife, 

To receive in the searching and genital shower the soft secret 
of life. 

As the terrible thighs drew it down, and conceived, as the 
embryo ran 

Thoro’ blood, thoro’ brain, and the Mother gave all to the 
making of man, 

She, she, our Dione, directed the seminal current to creep, 

Penetrating, possessing, by devious paths all the height, 
all the deep. [laid true; 

She, of all procreation procuress, the share to the furrow 

She, she, to the womb drave the knowledge, and open’d its 
ecstasy through. 

Now learn ye to love who loved never—now ye who have loved, 
love anew! 


Her favor it was filled the sail of the Trojan for Latium 

.bound ; [ground. 
Her favor that won her A®neas a bride on Laurentian 
And anon from the cloister inveigled the Virgin, the Vestal, 


to Mars; 

As her wit by the wild Sabine rape recreated her Rome for 
its wars, 

With the Ramnes, Quirites, together ancestrally proud as 
they drew 


From Romulus down to our Cesar—last, best of that bone, 
of that thew. 

Now learn ye to love who loved never—now ye who have loved, 
love anew! 


Pleasure planteth a field; it conceives to the passion, the 
pang, of his joy. 

In a field was Dione in labor delivered of Cupid the Boy; 

And the field in its fostering lap from her travail received 
him: he drew 

Mother’s milk from the delicate kisses of flowers; and he 
prosper’d and grew— 

Now learn ye to love who loved never—now ye who have loved, 


love anew! 
Lo! behold ye the bulls, with how lordly a flank they 
besprawl on the broom! [doom. 


—Yet obey the uxorious yoke, and are tamed to Dione her 

Or behear ye the sheep, to the husbanding rams how they 
bleat to the shade! 

Or behear ye the birds, at the Goddess’ command how they 
sing unafraid! 

Be it harsh as the swannery’s clamor that shatters the hush 
of the lake, 

Be it dulcet as where Philomela holds darkling the poplar 


awake, 
So melting her soul into music, you’d vow ’twas her passion, 
her own, [agone. 


She plaineth—her sister forgot, with the Daulian crime long- 

Hush! Hush! Draw around to the circle . . . Ah, loitering 
Summer! Say when 

For me shall be broken the charm, that I chirp with the 
swallow again ? 

I am old; I am dumb; I have waited to sing till Apollo with- 
drew— (grew. 

So Amycié a moment was mute, and for ever a wilderness 

Now learn ye to love who loved never—now ye who have loved, 
love anew! : 


° Q. 

[We published last year a fine translation of this wonderful 
poem by Mr. Ensor. Our readers will, we are sure, be glad 
to have Sir A. T. Quiller Couch’s brilliant version.—Ep., 
Natron. ] 
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A complete circle of instruction—ready for every use to 


which information can be put. 


In the new Encyclopedia Britannica, the 
reader possesses the sum of knowledge, ready for 
every use to which information may be put—from 
the satisfaction of a child’s curiosity concerning 
heroic lives, to the guidance for which a scholar 
turns to the critical bibliographies appended to 
articles dealing with his special subject. 

The demands that may be made upon such a pre- 
sentation of all knowledge are enormous, and the success 
with which any and every demand is met depends, not 
merely on the question whether everything is “in” the 
book, but, also, upon the manner in which information 
is conveyed to the reader. 

In possessing himself of a complete circle of instruc- 
tion, a man should be adding to his equipment a very 
powerful instrument; and the reader who would judge 
for himself of the benefits to be derived from the new 
Encyclopedia Britannica cannot do better than examine 


the 

SPECIMEN BOOK 
(see the form printed at the foot of this page) with an 
eye for all the manifold uses to which the volumes may 
be put. 

1. In the 140 pages of articles, or portions of articles, 
reproduced in the Specimen Book, he will see enough to 
recognise that, concerned though it be with every depart- 
ment of knowledge, the new Encyclopedia Britannica 
yet supplies articles full, original, authoritative enough 
to prove useful even to the specialist in connection with 
his own subject. 

Thus, in reviewing its legal articles, The Law 
Journal (March 11) recommends the new Encyclopedia 
Britannica as pre-eminently useful to lawyers. Simi- 
larly, The British Medical Journal (March 4) in 
reviewing the medical articles, specially commends 
the work to doctors ; and the Dean of the Faculty of 
Commerce at Birmingham, in writing of the industrial 
articles (The Sphere, April 22), says of the new 
edition: “It ought to find a place on the shelves of 
every Manager of big works in the English-speaking 
world.” 

2. At the same time the reader will recognise that 
the articles are suited, also, to the requirements of the 
layman, and that they are written to interest and inform 
anyone who has little or no acquaintance with the 
subjects of which they treat. 

3. He will see, also, that, in cases where the 
inquirer wishes to turn to an article for advice upon 
which to act, the information given is of a practical 
nature. 

The new Encyclopedia Britannica does not lend 
any colour to the old reproach that encyclopedias are 
too ‘‘ professorial,’’ and adapted only to the reader 
whose interest in a subject is an abstract one. The 
medical and legal articles, for example, give the prac- 
tical information which is often desired by the layman 
even when the best expert advice is at his disposal. 
The articles, again, which are concerned with the 
building, fitting, furnishing, lighting, heating, drain- 
ing of a house, or with the care of a garden and the 
culture of every kind of plant, are such as the reader 
may act upon. 

4—The Specimen Book affords evidence enough of 
the fact that the systematic fashion in which the new 
edition was made renders it particularly adapted for 
connected reading. The Specimen Book reproduces but 
140 pages from a total of 27,000 pages of articles, yet 
it will suggest to the reader a hundred courses of read- 
ing which he could pursue with profit and with pleasure. 


From this point of view, he will see that the new 
Encyclopedia Britannica is a very complete library 
of books upon every subject. Its articles upon 
Zoology, for example, would fill some 40 volumes of 
from 80,000 to 120,000 words each. There is, again, 
in the English language, no history which adequately 
covers so wide a field as do the historical articles in 
the new Britannica, nor is there any such dictionary 
of international biography. 

5—But, if the new Encyclopedia Britannica is 
essentially a book to read and to study, it is not less 
adapted for rapid reference. The systematic arrange- 
ment of its material under a large number of headings 
(more than twice the number contained in the 9th 
edition) supplies the reader with the required informa- 
tion under the word to which he would naturally refer, 
while the index (of which an extract is given in the 
Specimen Book) renders any item of information immedi- 
ately accessible to the inquirer. 


It is in the belief that the new Encyclopaedia 
Britannica goes far towards covering the whole 
field of knowledge in such fashion as to meet the 
manifold demands that may be made upon it, 
thut the Cambridge University Press offers the 
work at a price, and upon terms of purchase 
such as bring it within the reach of ail classes 
ef readers, 


There is, however, one condition 
attached to the offer at the 


present low price. Your applica- 
tion must be sent by 


MAY 31st NEXT, 


On that day the low rates of 
subscription will be withdrawn, 
and later applications will be 
accepted only at an increase in 
price of not less than £2. 

This imminent increase in price, however, does not 
constitute any hardship, even in the case of those who 
have not yet come to any decision in the matter. The 
Specimen Book is at their service, and no one who sees 
it can fail to be satisfied that the opinion which he 


forms upon a careful examination of its pages is a trust- 
worthy one. 


If you wish to see the Specimen Book, 
you are requested to write for a copy at 
once, using this form. 














THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
135, FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


Please send me post free the Specimen Book 
of the new Encyclopaedia Britannica (11th 
edition) with full particulars of prices and 
terms to be withdrawn on May 31st. 


ah 
Na. 10. 


Address... 
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Che GHorld of Books. 


Tue “Nation” Orrice, Tuurspay NIGur. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 

_““The Collected Works of William Morris.’’ Vols. V.—VIII. 
Edited by May Morris. (Longmans.) 

= The University of Cambridge from 1626 to the Decline of the 
Platonist Movement.”” By J. B. Mullinger. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 20s. net.) 

“Love and Marriage.” By Ellen Key. (Putnams. 

“The Agonists: a Trilogy of God and Man.” 


6s. net.) | 
By Maurice | 


Hewlett. (Macmillan. 4s. 6d. net.) 

“The Family and Heirs of Sir Francis Drake.” By Lady 
Eliott-Drake. (Smith, Elder. 2 Vols. 31s. 6d. net.) | 
“Auvergne and Its People.” By Francis M. Gostling. 

(Methuen. 10s. 6d. net.) 
“ Wordsworthshire.”” By Eric Robertson. (Chatto & Windus. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


‘Adam Mickiewicz: The National Poet of Poland.” By 
Monica M. Gardner. (Dent. 10s. 6d. net.) 


‘““The Aeroplane, Past, Present, and Future.” By Claude 
Grahame-White and H. Harper. (Laurie. 165s. net.) 

‘A Few Acres and a Cottage.” By F. E. Green. (Melrose. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

““The Girondin.’”’ By Hilaire Belloc. (Nelson. 2s. net.) 

** Jeanne d’Arc.”” Par Gabriel Hanotaux. (Paris: Hachette. 
7 fr. 50.) 


“Lettres de 1812.’’ Bibliothéque de la Révolution et de 
Empire. Par Arthur Chuquet. (Paris: Champion. 3 fr. 50.) 
‘* William James.’”’ Par Emile Boutroux. (Paris: Colin. 3 fr.) 


**Les Adiéux.” Roman. Par Jean de Foville. (Paris: 
Plon-Nourrit. 3 fr. 50.) 
‘*Oberlin, Roman aus der Revolutionszeit im Elsass.” Von 
F. Lienhard. (Stuttgart: Greiner und Pfeiffer. 4m. 50.) 
* i + 


Tue sale of the Hoe Library now going on at New York, 
and the approaching sale at Sotheby’s of another instalment 
of the Huth Library, are proof that the days of great book- 
collectors are not yet over. Mr. Hoe’s collection of English 
literature, particularly of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, was of great interest, and many of the books have 
brought record prices. Indeed, the United States is now the 
best market for rare books. Mr. Hoe’s former librarian, 
writing in the “New York Times,” states that “ book-collecting 
in America has become a Wall Street speculation. Books are 
bought and sold like stocks, and rarity and provenance 
largely determine prices.”” The chief interest of the coming 
Huth sale Will be the wonderful collection of autographs in- 
cluded in the catalogue. 


well, Charles I., and his son, Prince Henry, are all repre- 
sented ; while among men of letters there are Shelley, Keats, 
Burns, Goldsmith, Gibbon, Bacon, Dryden, and Defoe. 

« * * 

THE next volume in the series of “ Notable English 
Trials,’ published by Messrs. Hodge, of Edinburgh, will be 
written by Mr. H. B. Irving. It describes the trial of Miller 
for the North London Railway murder of 1864. 
crime, it will be remembered, led Matthew Arnold to reflect 


on the “ passionate, absorbing, almost blood-thirsty clinging | 


to life” of “the great English middle-class.” Mr. Irving 
has for many years been a close student of crime and 
criminals. He possesses a large collection of books on the 
subject, and is the author of a “ Life of Judge Jeffreys’ and 
a volume of essays on “ French Criminals of the Nineteenth 
Century.” 

* * * 

Messrs. Macmitiuan announce “The Letters of Peter 
Lombard (Canon Benham)” for early publication. Canon 
Benham’s letters formed a feature of the “ Church Times ”’ 
for many years, and his knowledge of all sorts of out-of-the- 
way topics, his humor, and the verve which he put into 
everything he wrote, make it certain that the coming volume 
will be well worth reading. 

* ¥ * 

Messrs. ConsTaBLE have nearly ready the opening 
volumes in a new series of historical studies devoted to the 
governing families of Great Britain. The first to appear will 
be “The Seymour Family,” by Miss A. Audrey Locke. It 
begins with an account of the Seymours before the suppres- 
sion of the monasteries ; then follow chapters on Lady Jane 
Seymour, on her brother, the Protector, and on other dis- 
tinguished members of the family down to the present day. 
The next in the series will be a volume on “ The Cavendish 
Family,” by Mr. Francis L. Bickley. 


Katherine of Aragon, Katherine | 
Parr, Drake, Queen Elizabeth, Anne Boleyn, Thomas Crom- | 


Miiller’s | 











“THe Social Direction of Human Evolution,’ by Pro- 
fessor W. E. Kellicott, which will be published shortly by 
Messrs. Appleton, is an attempt to state in plain terms the 
present position of the science of eugenics, and to forecast 
the course which it is likely to follow in the future. Pro- 
fessor Kellicott divides his subject into the three headings 
of “The Sources and Aims of the Science of Eugenics,” 
“The Biological Foundations of Eugenics,’ and “ Human 
Heredity and the Eugenic Programme.”’ 

+ + * 

Tue Rev. C. Silvester Horne, M.P., has accepted the 
invitation of the London Missionary Society to write the 
centenary biography of David Livingstone. 

* * * 


Proressor L. T. Hosuovusse is at present in the United 
States, where he is delivering the Beer Lectures at the Uni- 
versity of Columbia. Professor Hobhouse has chosen for his 
subject the idea of progress. The lectures will probably be 
published in volume form during the coming autumn. They 
treat of the idea of social progress, both historically and theo- 
retically, give a comparative view of social institutions, and 
discuss some of the applications of the idea to social reform, 
particular stress being laid on the results reached by modern 
investigators in the field of eugenics. 

- ~ * 

Messrs. Lonemans have in the press “ British 
Dominions: Their Present Commercial and Industrial Con- 
ditions,” a course of lectures to business men and students, 
given at the University of Birmingham last winter. The book 
has been edited by Professor W. T. Ashley, and among the 
lecturers were Sir George Reid, Sir Albert Spicer, Mr. Alfred 
Lyttelton, and Sir Walter Hely-Hutchinson. 

* + * 

Tue late Mr. H. D. Traill complained that although the 
supply of material for a “ Life’’ of Coleridge is fairly plenti- 
ful, it is not very easily come by, and needs to be hunted up 
or fished up from a considerable variety of contemporary 
documents. A useful work in bringing a good deal of this 
material together has been done by Mr. Arthur Turnbull in 
the edition of the “ Biographia Epistolaris,” or biographical 
supplement to Coleridge’s “ Biographia Literaria,” which he 
has just brought out in “ Bohn’s Library” series. This 
supplement was begun by Henry Nelson Coleridge, and 
finished after his death by his widow, Sara Coleridge, who 
published it with the second edition of the “ Biographia 
Literaria”’ in 1847. But Mr. Turnbull thinks that Sara 
Coleridge failed to carry out her husband’s intention. That 
intention was, he believes, “ to string all Coleridge’s letters 
available on a slim biographical thread, and thus produce 
a work in which the poet would have been made to tell his 
own life.” Mr. Turnbull has accordingly, in the present edi- 
tion, inserted in the narrative all available non-copyright 
letters of Coleridge, and added further biographical matter, 
which helps to explain the letters. He claims that in this 
way he has produced “as faithful a picture of the Poet- 
Philosopher Coleridge as can be got anywhere, for Coleridge 
always paints his own character in his letters.” 

* * * 

Strupents of Coleridge will feel indebted to Mr. Turnbull, 
but we think he shows something more than an editor’s par- 
tiality when he says that Coleridge’s letters, “taken as a 
whole, are one of the most important contributions to English 
letter-writing,” or when he compares them with those of 
Cowper to the disadvantage of the latter. At his best, Cole- 
ridge was rather a heavy letter-writer, and, for our own part, 
we would prefer Cowper’s ease and sparkle, or Lamb’s quaint 
drollery, or Mrs. Carlyle’s sprightly malice, or Byron’s wit, 
or even Horace Walpole’s frivolous gossip to the “ spiritual 
vision and intellectuality,” for which Mr. Turnbull com- 
mends Coleridge. It is worth noticing that neither in Mr. 
E. V. Lucas’s “ The Gentlest Art” nor “ The Second Post” 
is there a single letter by Coleridge. We agree with Mr. 
Turnbull that Coleridge’s greatest triumphs in letter-writing 
were gained in the field of politics. The two letters to Fox 
and those in support of the Spaniards are eloquent and 
powerful; but, like “The Letters of Junius’? or Sydney 
Smith’s “ Letters to Archdeacon Singleton,” they are political 
pamphlets rather than real letters. Coleridge’s fame as @ 
poet and as a critic is secure; his position as a philosopher 
is open to question; we cannot claim that he was a great 
letter-writer. 
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Rediews. 
CELTIC AND IRISH LITERATURE. 


“Selections from Ancient Irish Poetry.” Translated by 
Kuno Meyer. (Constable. 3s. 6d, net.) 


“The Study of Celtic Literature.” By Martruzw ARNOLD. 
Annotated Edition by Alfred Nutt. (D. Nutt. 3s. 6d.) 
Ir is over forty years since Matthew Arnold’s “The Study 


of Celtic Literature appeared—a course of lectures which, 
as the late Mr. Alfred Nutt put it, “ inaugurated a new period 
in the relations between England and Ireland, between 
Teutonism and Celticism.” It was a happy idea of Mr. Nutt, 


whose death by an accident last year all students of Celtic 


culture have sad reason to deplore, to prepare this “ anno- 
tated edition” with the corrections, amplifications, and com- 
ments called for by the progress of critical research. Mr. 
Nutt’s general observations and notes to Arnold’s text are 
sagacious and pertinent, if we except the couple of pages 
xv. and xvi., on Imperialism and Nationalism, where he 
speaks in alarmist tones of “the hope, keen and 
widespread, of an entire divorce, not alone material but in- 
tellectual and spiritual, between the two races whose joint 
work in the complex fabric of English literature Arnold 
traced so acutely, and from whose close and sympathetic 
mingling he anticipated so much good.” England and Ire- 
land have never been nearer in sympathy than to-day, and 
“the danger for the Celt of disregarding and neglecting the 
Teutonicelement”’ is one at which anyone who knows the forces 
—economic and social—that are shaping modern Ireland, 
may smile. Mr. Nutt is on firmer ground when he amends 
Arnold’s famous characterisation of the Celtic spirit, which 
shows “not so much a passionate reaction against the des- 
potism of fact as an imaginative transcendence of fact.” 
Byron, he declares, is “the least Celtic of great English 
poets, while Shelley—with his unforced and simple feeling 
for Nature, with his invincible bent to weave a wonder-world 
of dream-like beauty in which he loses himself ”—according 
to our critic, is the nearest to those Irish poets ‘“‘ who sang 
of Bran, or Connla, or Cuchulain in the land of the ever- 
living.”” Arnold’s two generalisations :“‘ that the Celt tends 
in art, to run off into technic, where he attains the utmost 
elaboration, and attains the most astonishing skill,” and that 
the Celt lacks “true art, the architectonicé which shapes 
great works,’’ are confirmed, while Mr. Nutt points out that 
in contact with certain subjects, such as physical love, it is 
the Englishman who possesses “the most sentimental of all 
temperaments,” and reacts “against the despotism of fact.” 
While the notes amplify or correct certain passages of the 
text in illuminating fashion, we are rather surprised to find 
how well the great majority of Arnold’s arguments stand 
the light of modern research. It must be owned that in 
many fields of Celtic history we are still groping in the 
twilight of conjecture, and that our most crying need is a 
brilliant synthesis of all that has come to light in the latter- 
day explorations of European scholarship. 

Professor Kuno Meyer seems to us to be the man de- 
signed by fate to write “A History of Irish Culture: Pagan 
and Christian.’”’ He has not only both the scholarship and 
the enthusiasm indispensable for such a task, but he 
possesses, what many great scholars lack, abounding human 
interest and the esthetic sense. Nineteen years ago he 
translated that wonderful Irish pre-Rabelaisian burlesque, 
the “ Vision of MacConglinne,” which was followed at all too 
long an interval by ‘“ King and Hermit,” and “Songs of 
Summer and Winter.” For seven years he directed, with 
conspicuous success, the School of Irish Learning at Dublin ; 
and this slim volume before us, “ Ancient Irish Poetry,” is 
garnered from his contributions to learned publications. It is 
surely time, however, that the stores of information and the 
conclusions he has amassed in twenty years of his study of 
Irish MSS. should be presented and preserved in some per- 
manent literary form; though, indeed, he might desire to 
write only certain chapters of the work we have 
suggested, and, as editor, assign others to his 
fellow workers. That “A History of Early Irish 
Culture” is, however, sorely needed is apparent from 
the fact that we know nothing positive of the schools 
of writers these anonymous poems represent, or of the 
literary influences that shaped them. Examine “The Tryst 





after Death,” an Ossianic poem of the ninth century, purely 
Pagan in feeling, with two stanzas of Christian faith tacked 
on to it. Is there Norse influence at work here? or does it 
claim literary cousinship with the archaic sagas of the Tain 
bo’ Cuailgne cycle? Take the beautiful “ King and Hermit” 
and “Summer has Come,” assigned to the tenth century. 
Are these the homogeneous creations of Irish genius? We 
deem they are, though Mr. Nutt, without, of course, any 
covert suggestion, speaks of their “ Greek note.” The lovely 
poem, ‘Summer has Come,” should have found its way by 
now into the hina British anthologies :— 


‘ May-day, season surpassing! Splendid is color then. 
Blackbirds md a full lay, if there be a slender shaft of day. 

The dust-colored cuckoo calls aloud: Welcome splendid 
summer! The bitterness of bad weather is past, the boughs 
of the wood are a thicket. 

Summer cuts the river down, the swift herd of horses seeks 
the pool, the long hair of the heather is outspread, the soft 
white bog-down grows. 

Panic startles the heart of the deer, the smooth sea runs 
apace—season when ocean sinks asleep—blossom covers the 
world. 

Bees with puny strength carry a goodly burden, the har- 
vest of blossoms; up the mountain-side kine take with them 
mud, the ant makes a rich meal. 

The harp of the forest sounds music—the sail gathers— 
perfect peace. Color has settled on every height, haze on the 
lake of full waters. 

The corncrake, a strenuous bard, discourses; the lofty virgin 
waterfall sings a welcome to the warm pool; the talk of the 
rushes is come. 

Light swallows dart, aloft, loud melody encircles the hill, 
the soft rich mast buds, the stuttering quagmire prattles. 

The peat-bog is as the raven’s coat, the loud cuckoo bids 
welcome, the speckled fish leaps, strong is the bound of the 
swift warrior. 

Man flourishes, the maiden buds in her fair strong pride; 
perfect each forest from top to ground, perfect each great 
stately plain. 

Delightful is the season’s splendor, rough winter has gone, 
white shines every fruitful wood, a joyous peace is summer. 

A flock of birds settles in the midst of meadows, the green 
field rustles —— is a brawling white stream. 

A wild longing is on you to race horses, the ranked host 
is ranged around; a bright shaft has been shot into the land 
so that the water- flag i is gold beneath it. 

A timorous, tiny, persistent little fellow sings at the top 
of his voice, the lark sings clear tidings: surpassing May-day 
of delicate hues.” 


This beautiful poem, which dates from the tenth century, 
well illustrates Professor Meyer’s remark that the vernacular 
literature of ancient Ireland is the most original among the 
literatures of Western Europe, and that “its importance as 
the earliest voice from the dawn of West European civilisa- 
tion cannot be denied.’’ It is difficult to specify the national 
qualities of these specimens of Songs of Nature—Love Poetry, 
Bardic Poetry, Myth and Saga pieces, Religious Poetry, and 
Miscellaneous Poems, which range over several centuries, 
but, in Mr. Nutt’s phrase, they show “a historic psychology,” 
characteristic of no other people. There is a freedom of spirit, 
a quick sensitiveness, a purity of tone, an open-air freshness 
and simplicity, which co-exist often with a primitive wild- 
ness. That is the charm of these poems, as of the best of 
the Irish sagas, the combination of masculine directness and 
feminine sensibility. Compared with old Norse litera- 
ture, the Irish is as the south-west wind to the north wind. 
As Professor Kuno Meyer remarks, “like the Japanese, the 
Celts were always quick to take an artistic hint—they avoid 
the obvious and the common-place; the half-said thing to 
them is dearest.’ So sensitive is the literary touch of these 
anonymous poets, that often twenty or thirty of their lines 
convey the whole story and environment of the narrator. 
We must confine ourselves to a single illustration, but let 
the reader attentively consider the Lament of Crede, the 
daughter of King Guare, for the stranger Dinertach, who 
fell in the battle of Aidne, after bringing help to her father. 
Dinertach died, and was buried in the cemetery of Colman’s 
Church : — 

“There are arrows that murder sleep 
At every hour in the bitter-cold night: 
Pangs of love throughout the day 
For the company of the man from Roiny. 


“* Great love of a man from another land 
Has come to me beyond all else: 
It has taken my bloom, no color is left, 
It does not let me rest. 


“Sweeter than songs was his speech, 
Save holy adoration of Heaven’s King; 
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He was a glorious flame, no boastful word fell from his lips. 
A slender mate for a maid’s side. 


“* When I was a child I was bashful, 
I was not given to going on trysts; 
Since I have come to a wayward age, 
My wantonness has beguiled me. 


“I have every good with Guare, 
The King of cold Aidne: 
But my mind has fallen away from my people 
To the meadow at Irluachair. 


““There is chanting in the meadow of glorious Aidne, 
Around the sides of Colman’s Church; 
Glorious flame now sunk in the grave— 
Dinertach was his name.” 

The tenderness of “The Deserted Home,” a poem in 
which the speaker, bereaved of wife and children, compas- 
sionates a blackbird, whose nestlings have been destroyed 
by cowherd lads, is strangely modern. “The Lament of the 
Old Woman of Beare” anticipates Villon’s famous ballad of 
“La Belle Heaulmiére,” and, less exquisite, has more depth 
and force. Indeed, this slim volume offers abundant evi- 
dence to prove that the tree of Irish literature blossomed 
abundantly from the ninth to the twelfth century. That 
these flowers of promise did not fruit later in the mature 
literature of a settled and expanding nationalism was not the 
fault but the misfortune of Ireland. All the literary ele- 
ments essential to the development of a great literature are 
to be found expressed or innate in Old Irish literature ; but 
the tree of Irish culture slowly withered as the nation’s life 
became split and riven at the will of the invading foreigner. 





THE UNSUCCESSFUL TRAVELLER. 


‘‘An Eastern Voyage.” By 
(Dent. 2 vols. 31s. 6d. net.) 


Count Fritz von HocHBeErc. 


A cursory need not be a superficial glance, for, however 
swift its survey, it may still be a survey of essentials. Indeed, 
often enofigh, like the first outline of a painter’s sketch 
which, for all its rapidity, seizes the significant features of 
a landscape, the cursory glance contains more revelation 
than a lingering one. It catches what is dominant and 
characteristic. Only by slow degrees and infinite study do 
men become triflers, narrowing their attention to things 
too small to matter. The first rough survey usually keeps 
a sense of proportion, and distinguishes big things from 
little. 

This is the opportunity of books of travel. They above 
all, inevitably cursory, should never be superficial. There 
is no excuse for a traveller to trifle. If he has but five 
minutes to sum up a continent or a race, all the more for 
that let him take hold of things by a point that matters. 
It will be time enough when he comes to live in the country 
to consider the many things that, comparatively speaking, 
are of no consequence. 

It is to be wished that travellers would think of this 
more often. An important duty is laid upon them which 
they only can discharge: the duty of indicating in a few 
clear strokes, and, in this age of detail, keeping fresh before 
us, the forms and structural outlines of things. Too often, 
however, it is neglected. Here, for instance, in a book re- 
cently published we have the philosophy of a German 
traveller, Count Fritz von Hochberg. The book is described 
as a journal of travels “ through the British Empire, in the 
East, and Japan.”” Australia, New Zealand, and Tasmania ; 
China, Burmah, and India ; Ceylon, China again, and Japan 
are the countries visited. Except for the last visit, which. 
occupies almost half the second volume, the writer's sojourns 
are all of about the right length for his purpose. Australasia 
occupies him just two months ; New Guinea and the Philip- 
pines a fortnight; China and the Straits Settlements a 
month, and so on. Evidently there is no excuse for so 
swift and falcon-like a glance as this to concern itself with 
the unessential and irrelevant. If ever there was an oppor- 
tunity for striking a bold outline, here is one. But it cannot 
be said that Count Fritz uses it to advantage. A single 
quotation .will serve to show how the occasion is cut to 
waste :— 

“Yesterday morning (November 13th) we landed in 


Fremantle. The Captain, seeing that we could not arrive 
before twelve, and knowing that the people don’t work in that 





blessed island after twelve on Saturdays, slowed down to save 
coal, and so we only arrived on Sunday morning. I had 
brought two bottles of whisky from New Zealand, because 
there is an enormously high duty on spirits, which makes 
drinks unnecessarily dear, and the servants had put them into 
my cabin, putting them on the floor. The sea was very rough 
that night, and I was suddenly awakened by a clinking noise, 
soon followed by a strong smell of whisky, and turning on the 
light found both bottles had fallen over, and one had got 
smashed and the floor inundated with whisky. On account of 
the rough sea they had closed all the port-holes, so one had 
to sleep in that unpleasant smell, with the carpet and floor 
soaked with whisky.” 


The melancholy of that passage arises not from the 
tragic incident it describes, but from the conviction it forces 
upon us that, so far as the purposes of a traveller are con- 
cerned, Count Fritz has come all this way in vain. It is 
not from one intent on an order of events like this that we 
are likely to derive any striking comparisons or hints of 
importance. And, in truth, as we turn the pages of this 
work none such are forthcoming. The personal note struck 
in the passage quoted remains in the ascendant, and where 
he shall sleep, what he will get to eat, and whether or not 
the weather will be fine or wet are always the traveller's 
first considerations. The author of ‘“ Walden” speaks some- 
where with amusing contempt of those who travel “ to count 
the cats in Zanzibar”; but in a still more hopeless plight 
are they who cannot give a disinterested attention to any 
events, trifling or important, that are passing outside them- 
selves. We have not succeeded in finding in any section 
of the present work a single remark which casts light on 
the things described, or which favors the impression that 
such an object, or such an individual, had been, really and 
with full-opened eye, seen. The only reality to the Count, 
or phenomenon of any consequence in these foreign land- 
scapes, is the Count himself. 

The pity of it is most apparent when we come to con- 
sider the nature of the chances thrown away. Passing to 
and fro between Australia and India — between British 
colonies, where Western ideas are at their most practical 
and typical, to the home of Eastern civilisation where 
Oriental thought is still at its purest—a traveller is con- 
fronted by the greatest contrast which exists, or can exist, 
in ideas and point of view. Here on the one hand, 
in practical and progressive Australia, he is among 
a people for whom, whatever. their occasional pro- 
fessions may be, material things, in their general estimate 
of life, count for most; for whom the world we live in, its 
opportunities and resources, its composition, structure, and 
the laws which govern its being, are the chief realities and 
objects of thought and study. For a while we are immersed 
in these thoughts. They are in the air and we breathe them. 
We hear them in the accents of all speech. We note their 
influence and effect in the sturdy figures, with their curt, 
rational talk and business-like brisk walk, whom we meet 
in the street. On all sides rising around us we see their 
handiwork in the straight plumb walls and sharply-turned 
angles and accurately-cut window frames and cornices of 
the architecture to left and right. The lighting, the paving, 
the tram system and the water supply—all the orderly and 
thought-out arrangement of communal government — echo 
back the same order of ideas. And then, almost in a 
moment of time, as the Indian villages and bazaars receive 
us, all this is changed. The whole order of ideas evaporates 
around us, and we have instead of it what strikes us at 
first as an attitude of mere negation. Naturally enough it 
is the instinct of a European to describe the Indian in 
negative terms. He is not everything that the European 
understands and appreciates. He is not progressive, not 
scientific, not practical. He handles the concrete as though 
it were an unreality, and seems to look upon this steadfast 
universe as if it were a mirage which might melt before his 
eyes. Nothing in this strange country which savors of de- 
pendable knowledge applied to the affairs of men is indi- 
genous. All such evidences—all roads and railways, all 
bridges and aqueducts, all discipline and supervision, all 
common-sense law and arrangements for enforcing it—have 
been introduced and are founded and maintained by little 
bands of Europeans, the representatives and champions of 
Western civilisation and the Western order of ideas. 

What more natural than that India’s indifference to the 
only enlightenment Europe knows of should seem to the 
European to be indifference to all possible enlightenment? 
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Only by degrees, and in proportion to his own receptivity, 
does there break upon him the thought that an Eastern point 
of view, an Eastern order of ideas, exists, that Western know- 
ledge does not, after all, embrace the universe. What the 
West is in the material domain that the East is in the 
spiritual domain. 
concentrated. In the dawn of Indian history, out of the 
shadows of Indian forests, came the whisper which has held 
India ever since by a sort of enchantment. Spiritual con- 
sciousness, it said, is the only real consciousness ; all else 
is impediment and delusion. A man’s soul is his eye; it 
alone can see what really is. Motionless, in rapt abstrac- 
tion, the Indian seer dwells on the inward vision, and the 
effort to do so leads always to the conclusion that the terres- 
trial and material shows which stand between him and com- 
plete spiritual rerlisation are themselves an intervening 
veil of phantasm through which the spiritual vision must 
pierce to reach reality. Thus the unreality of matter has 
become a fundamental tenet of Indian philosophy. It lies 
at the root of Indian thought, and the whole of Indian life 
and history bears its impress. How could the universe be 
other than a mirage and an unreality in Indian eyes when 
every Indian thinker through the ages has proclaimed that 
this in fact is what it is? 

But there is the other side of the shield. If matter 
is unreal in India, spirit is real. By no proofs drawn from 
the material order can the spiritual idea be apprehended, 
but only by the recognised existence in man of a faculty of 
like quality to itself. Hence the supreme importance of the 
Eastern thought of spiritual consciousness, of the soul as an 
eye. The East has never had a religion; but she mothers 
all religions, for she fosters the human sense through which 
all religions operate. 

But these are ideas to which the present writer has 
been led more by old memories of his own of the change 
from British quays and wharves and windlasses to the 
dreamy quiet of Indian huts and palm groves than by any- 
thing contained in the present book. Count Fritz von Hoch- 
berg deals in no such speculations. He introduces us to 
Australia with a dissertation on spilt whisky, and he takes 
leave of India with a long lament over the inconvenience of 
saddling ponies in the rain. We have quoted the 
former passage, but the latter we will not quote, partly 
because it is long and we have already reached our per- 
missible limits, and partly because the reader, for a trifling 
outlay of 31s. 6d., may buy and read it for himself. 
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“Rachel, Her Stage Li 


GRIBBLE. 


THE WOMAN. 
and Her Real Life.” 


By FRANCIS 
(Chapman Slall. 15s net.) 


Discusstnc last year Mme. A. de Faucigny-Lucinge’s sym- 
pathetic little monograph, “ Rachel et son Temps,’’ we gave 
some account of the theatrical career of the greatest of 
French tragic actresses—the very greatest of all time. It 
was, if memory serves, with the theatrical career of the won- 
derful Jewess that Mme. de Faucigny-Lucinge’s pen was 
chiefly occupied ; though she did not omit to show us that 
the tragédienne from the gutter, bidden to the Faubourg 
St. Germain, could hold her own in a drawing-room. Mr. 
Francis Gribble also describes the professional achieve- 
ments of Rachel; but this is only one side—and not the 
most minutely drawn-—of the picture he presents. His other 
Rachel is also a woman of genius, but the genius here ex- 
hibited is coldly passionate, as eager for money and jewel- 
lery as for the legitimate applause of the stage, accepting 
and cashiering lovers whom she does not love, courting— 
at the zenith of her fame—experiences of every sort, under 
a dominating fear that, for her, death lies very close to 
life. It is not, in fine, a very pleasing Rachel whom Mr. 
Gribble poses for us; but Mr. Gribble is not responsible for 
this. He enters into his reasons for outlining at consider- 
able length the “real” as distinguished from the “ stage” 
life of the Jew pedlar’s daughter. 

To begin with, Rachel’s is a signal case. It would be, 
for instance, an inadequate description of her that she was 
the most effective public entertainer of her day. She was 
this, of course: her stage performances shook and animated 
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Rachel was much more than the most vital and vitalising 
actress of her day, she was a_ personality in 
Europe—a personality who counted. Let us, there- 
fore, know, says Mr Gribble in effect, what she did 
as well as what she acted. This, in the long run, is an 
ordeal which no first-rate genius escapes. To most modern 
readers the rather noisy amours of George Sand are much 
more familiar than the apocryphal adventures of Susanna ; 
and the unofficial nocturnal excursions of the valet 
Constant, in Napoleon’s interests, have been somewhat staled 
for us. It is Rachel’s turn; and Mr. Gribble is not more 
indiscreet about her than the French have been. 

Another of Mr. Gribble’s reasons for putting us in touch 
with the social medium of Rachel seems less convincing. 
He says :— 

“To do so, indeed, is not only worth while, but may even 
be edifying—a word which an author has as good a right to 
use as a reviewer, seeing that he, at least, knows not only what 
he has put in his book, but also why he has put it there. It 
is a word, at any rate, which is used here for a definite reason, 
and with a full sense of responsibility. Edification is a goal 
which may be reached by roads, but the road of hypocrisy is 
not one of them; and though there may be occasions on which 
hypocrisy should be classed with the venial sins, it would be 
difficult to prove that there is anything to be gained by adopt- 
ing a hypocritical tone when writing about the theatre. On 
the contrary, the advantage in that case is all on the side of 
candor.” 

We could not in the least object to the correct employ- 
ment by an “author” of a term that may often be shock- 
ingly misapplied by a mere “reviewer.’’ But is there any 
strict reason why author and reviewer alike should not use 
correctly so comparatively simple a word as “edifying?” 
By correctly, in this instance, we mean the sense that is 
now universally current in literature, leaving out of the 
reckoning the sheer etymology of the word. It is trouble- 
some arguing over a word, but in the meaning that Mr. Gribble 
seems to attach to this one, is not “ instructive ’’ better than 
edifying? Instructive Rachel’s case unquestionably is, as 
the exhibition of a rather hard and narrow genius essenti- 
ally desolate amid all triumphs. Edifying it can scarcely 
be called for a reader unwilling to look into the origin of 
words. 

A third reason Mr. Gribble offers us for his application 
of the scalpel. Rachel’s history, he thinks, may be of use 
to heads of “the Manse and the Rectory,”’ whose daughters 
“come to the career (of the stage) in increasing numbers.” 
All national bias aside, it would not be difficult to make a 
fairly clear case of difference between the general status and 
general dangers of the young French actress and the young 
English actress. To state the matter largely, there are 
traditions on the French stage (ancient when Moliére was on 
the road) that have never even begun to be traditions on the 
English stage. To bring the point nearer home, the almost 
absolute openness of the English stage in our day to women 
of all classes has safeguarded it in a thousand ways. Never 
at any time in its history has the stage in France encouraged 
decent women as in our own country to-day it not only en- 
courages but invites them. How many young women go to 
it from “the Manse and the Rectory ”’ we do not pretend to 
know ; but they would certainly go to it with as little personal 
risk as they would go to a secretarial engagement in the 
City or Kensington. The conditions of the theatre in Eng- 
land have always been in a manner different for women from 
what they have been in France, and it is moderately certain 
that they are more than ever different at this day. 

From this point of view, therefore, Rachel’s example is 
nothing ; but Mr Gribble has made a very interesting study 
of the lonely, morbid, and haunted Jewess of the stage, who 
died of consumption at thirty-eight. 
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Tue academic mind is apt to look with disdain and suspicion 
upon scholars who venture to carry the lamp of learning out 
of the study to the crowds in the street. Their act is depre- 
cated as a sort of sacrilege, or, at best, as a bid for popularity 


Paris and London, and—in some measure—New York. But | beneath the dignity of a man of learning. This attitude of 
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Oratory, Birmingham. With a Frontispiece. 8vo. 9s. net. 

[Inland Postage, 5d. 

“This long-expected collection of Dr. Ryder’s essays is something 
more than a volume full of manly and original Christian thought 
expressed in a style of singular ease and dignity. It sets the top 

Stone on a cairn raised partly by his own pen, and partly by the 

affectionate memory of his friends and disciples, in honour of one 


of the most winning pensonalities of our generation.”—THE PAL. 
MALL GAZETTE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY NEW CURATE.” 
The Intellectuals. 
By the Very Rev. CANON P. A. SHEENAN. 8vo. 
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THE JOURNAL 
OF COUNT 
CHARLES LEININGEN, 


GENERAL IN THE HUNGARIAN ARMY. 

‘*An earnest soldier, actively engaged in the camp and on 
the battlefield, never forgetting the dear ones at home, for 
whom his heart is full of love, and, though separated from 
them, trying to make them sharers in the everyday ex- 
periences of his career. Thus we have stories of camp life; 
pen-pictures of the leaders of the revolutionary army . . . 
pictures of the battlefields, tense with the stir and motion of 
the conflict. Written among the stir of the moment, while 
thought and passion and movement were fresh, vivid, and 
vigorous.”’—Manchester City News. 

With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. (Postage 5d.) 


ANGLO=AMERICAN 
MEMORIES. 


By GEORGE W. SMALLEY. 

“When one considers the existing dreary biographies and 
autopiographies, it is both a relief and a pleasure to come 
across a work like Mr. Smalley’s His Anglo-American 
Memories are, above all things, good reading. It offers to the 
reader some new realities of politics and many curiosities of 
history.”—Morning Post. 

Demy 8vo. With Photogravure Portraits. 


AT THE BACK 
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Crown 8vo. 58. net 
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6s. net 
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F’cap 8vo. 28. 6d. net. (Postage 3d.) 
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A STORY OF SOMERSET. By E. S. TYLEE. 
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the superstitions which govern the actions of the country 
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on every page. Highly humorous, charming, idyllic.”—The 
Spectator. 
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scornful superiority, one is sometimes tempted to surmise, 
must largely be due to an uneasy and unacknowledged con- 
sciousness in the academic mind of its own inability to play 
the part which it denounces. For the part itself seems to 
deserve anything but contempt. If the original thinker is 
the producer, the “ populariser’’ is the middleman, without 
whom the fruits of scholarship would never reach the very 
class of people that stands in greatest need of them; and that 
class, with the spread of education, is daily growing in num- 
bers and importance throughout the civilised world. The 
man, therefore, who undertakes to render the latest dis- 
coveries of serious scholarship accessible to the ordinary 
reader performs a public service, the value of which only 
pedantry can ignore. All that we have a right to demand 
from him is the possession of the qualifications necessary for 
the efficient performance of his self-imposed task—namely, 
adequate knowledge of the subject with which he deals and 
the ability to impart that knowledge with the greatest 
possible lucidity and grace. 

Dr. Mosso, in his ‘Dawn of Mediterranean Civilisa- 
tion,’’ shows that he possesses these qualifications in an un- 
usual degree. His acquaintance with the fruits of recent 
archeological research into the prehistoric state of the lands 
washed by the Mediterranean is both extensive and accurate. 
Nor is it entirely derived from second-hand study. A few years 
ago he participated in Dr. Pernier’s excavations in Crete, and 
some of the results of those labors he has already embodied 
in his previous work on “The Palaces of Crete and their 
Builders.”’ Since the publication of that book he has con- 
tinued his investigations in Southern Italy and Sicily. He 
is thus able to test the merits of other students’ conclusions 
by personal experience, even when he is obliged to rely upon 
them for his facts, while in the portions of his work where 
he sets before us the outcome of his own explorations he 
speaks with the authority of an original investigator. Fur- 
ther, though he does not shy at technicalities quite as much 
as one is accustomed to expect from a “ populariser,” he 
writes, on the whole, in a manner calculated to stimulate the 
interest of the unprofessional reader whom more ambitious 
essays usually repel. In his hands the dead stones of pre- 
historic temples and tombs recover some of the meaning 
which they possessed for their contemporaries. Shards of 
primitive pottery; scraps of writing preserved on seals, on 
palace walls, and on rocks; household implements; war- 
like weapons; votive offerings; articles of dress and of orna- 
ment—in short, all the relics of a long-extinct humanity 
which, having escaped the deluge of the centuries, are now 
unearthed by the antiquary’s spade, and made to interpret 
the life of the people who produced and used them thousands 
of years ago. 

It would be the sheerest charlatanism to pretend that 
this interpretation is, in all cases, certain. The evidence, 
though abundant enough, is, for the most part, fragmentary, 
and the student is frequently obliged to fill from his own 
imagination the gaps fixed by the hand of Time. Again, 
where demonstration is impossible, the same data may well 
convey widely different suggestions to different students. 
The vagueness which still shrouds the earliest period of 
European history is aggravated by the failure of scholars 
to decipher the written testimony left by the primitive 
inhabitants of the Mediterranean. The linear script brought 
to light in Crete remains a tantalising mystery, and until 
the key to it is discovered, much of the available evidence 
must continue an object of ingenious speculation rather 
than a source of positive information. Nor can there be any 
doubt that when, if ever, those documents are deciphered, 
they will supply explanations which will utterly overthrow 
many carefully-built theories, and turn into ridicule many 
seriously-held conclusions. He who would read Dr. Mosso’s 
work with profit, must therefore read it with some 
scepticism and many mental reservations. For all that, 
the remnants of antiquity which he discusses are full of a 
significance which is not the less, but the more fascinating, 
owing to the haze that hangs round them. 

Perhaps the chapters in the book which will arrest the 
greatest attention are those in which the author attempts to 
depict the activity of Neolithic man, afloat and ashore. Anti- 
quarian discoveries have thrown considerable light upon the 
methods of navigation prevailing in the Mediterranean, ages 
before Homer’s mariners sailed over its waters. We have 
now a sufficient quantity of pictorial and other documents, 





with the aid of which we can reconstruct the vessels used 
by Neolithic man, and understand, in some measure, 
the means by which he strove to encounter the hazards of 
wind and wave. Equally instructive are the hints which 
recent excavations have given us concerning the contem- 
porary conditions of commerce and agriculture on the 
Mediterranean littoral. Thanks to these finds, we are now 
able to see, more or less clearly, the Neolithic man working 
his copper mines, manufacturing out of the metal they 
yielded instruments for use in peace or war, and exchanging 
the products of his own industry for those of his neighbors. 
These phases of primitive life are admirably described by 
Dr. Mosso, and his descriptions are all the more interesting 
on account of the comparative indifference with which these 
subjects have hitherto been treated by scholars too much 
engrossed in the study of the religious and artistic aspects 
of ancient civilisation. To such scholars a good deal of 
Dr. Mosso’s work will, we fear, appear undignified, not to 
say trivial. But the reader who is interested in antiquarian 
monuments chiefly as commentaries on human life, will owe 
a great debt of gratitude to the author for his painstaking 
presentment of the everyday habits of the men and women 
of long ago. 

The translator has done her work excellently, and the 
publisher appears to have spared no expense in its produc- 
tion. The numerous illustrations with which the volume is 
adorned add greatly to its attractiveness, and contribute 
not a little to the intelligent appreciation of its contents. 
The only fault we have to find with the book from this point 
of view is its excessive weight—the result of the employment, 
perhaps unavoidable, of art paper from beginning to end. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“The Nature of Personality.” By Wit.iamM Tempter. (Mac- 
millan. 2s. 6d. net.) 

In this work, delivered as a course of lectures in Oxford 
last year, the Headmaster of Repton builds up again the 
argument for the existence of a Deity and for the doctrines 
of the Trinity, the Incarnation, Redemption, and Atonement, 
by an inquiry into the nature and presuppositions of human 
personality. As purpose, involving self-control, and express- 
ing itself through love, is the mode of realisation of human 
personality, these same conditions, only perfected, must be 
held to appertain to divine personality. As man is free in 
proportion as he is self-determining, so God will be com- 
pletely self-determining, and as with man His nature and 
life will continue to be expressed in terms of purpose and 
love. Requiring objects for love, He creates the world and 
the spirits in it ; the essence of love being self-realisation by 
sacrifice, God will assume the form of finite spirit in order 
to undergo this sacrifice, winning back the love of His 
creatures, and so achieving His purpose. Mr. Temple gently 
puts aside the difficulties which beset this rendering of the 
divine life, by saying that “creation” is not an event in 
time. But by calling it eternal, he does not make intelligible 
the distinction between “creation’’ and “ maintenance”’ 
(p. 87); while the relation between God and the finite spirits 
He makes has no resemblance to the relation of human 
personalities to one another. The necessity and value of 
sacrifice are dependent upon limits and difficulties which 
are not present to the Deity. Why it is necessary to “ save” 
what He has made, and what “saving” means, the concep- 
tion of the relation in which the Deity stands towards his 
“ unsaved ’’ creatures—these and many other unsolved prob- 
lems remain. Mr. Temple seems to think that these diffi- 
culties are either solved or negligible or irrelevant. But 
many of his readers will not agree. 

* # * 
“The French Revolution.” by Hitarre Betioc. (Williams 

& Norgate. 1s. net.) 

WE do not think that Mr. Belloc’s little volume will 
satisfy the need that exists for a good primer of the French 
Revolution. Mr. Belloc warns his readers that he “is him- 
self a Catholic and in political sympathy strongly attached 
to the political theory of the Revolution.’’ Upon the whole, 
any Catholic bias that exists in the author’s mind is kept in 
restraint, though we can hardly imagine that a non-Catholic 
writer would devote about a sixth of a hook this size to 4 
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discussion of the antagonism which arose between the Revo- 
lution and the Church, or would describe that antagonism 
as “the most important of the aspects which the French 
Revolution presents to a foreign, and in particular to an 
English, reader.”” Mr. Belloc maintains the thesis that there 
is no necessary and fundamental quarrel between the doc- 
trines of the Revolution and those of the Catholic Church. 
The quarrel between the Revolution and the Church began 
with the framing of the Civil Constitution of the Clergy, 
and although the feud has existed down to the present day, 
the two forces “are divided by no process of reason, but 
profoundly divorced by the action of vivid and tragic histori- 
cal memories.’’ This is a theory that requires more proof 
than Mr. Belloc gives us. Whatever may be the case with 
Catholicism as laid up in the heavens, it is certain that the 
Roman Curia, at any rate since the Reformation, has shown 
itself distrustful of, or antagonistic to, every form of demo- 
cracy. Of far greater value than Mr. Belloc’s discussion of 
Catholicism are his account of the military aspect of the 
Revolution and his sketches of its leading characters. His 
portrait of Danton is particularly good, in spite of the sen- 
tence, “the vein of Huguenotry, though he did not know 
it for what it was, he disliked in his compatriots.” There 
are some notable omissions. For example, the name of Siéyes 
occurs but once in the book, although Lord Acton pronounced 
him to be “a man memorable far beyond Mirabeau in the 
history of political thought and political action,” the “ first 
political intellect of his age” and “the most perfect repre- 
sentative of the Revolution.’’ The great fault of the book is 
its lack of proportion; but readers who already know the 
history will find much that is suggestive in what Mr. Belloc 
has written. 
* * % 
‘London Clubs.” By Ratru Nevitit. (Chatto & Windus, 
7s. 6d. net.) 
Tue London clubs have found an excellent chronicler in 
Mr. Ralph Nevill. He has a thorough knowledge of his 
subject, a fine store of anecdotes, and the light touch essential 
to a book of this description. He begins by tracing the origin 
, of clubs to the coffee-houses and taverns to which our eight- 
eenth-century fore-fathers resorted in much the same way as 
a modern Parisian frequents his favorite café. Every group 
bound together by similar interests or tastes had 
its own special tavern. The next step in the evolu- 
tion of clubs was taken when some of these taverns 
were engaged by a limited number of clients for 
their exclusive use, with the landlord retained as 
manager. These soon blossomed out into “the modern 
palatial club, not necessarily sociable, but replete with every 
comfort,’’ and owned by the members themselves. Traces of 
this process of evolution are to be found in certain clubs 
within clubs, the most famous being the Fox Club, which 
meets four times a year for dinner at Brooks’s, the toasts, 
which are given “ without note or comment,’’ being “In the 
memory of Charles James Fox,’’ “Earl Grey and the Reform 
Bill,’ “‘The memory of Lord Holland,’ “To the memory 
of Lord John Russell.’’ A great increase in the number of 
clubs and clubmen took place during the nineteenth century 
—when it opened there were probably not more than 1,200 
men who belonged to clubs, while now there are considerably 
more than 200,000. With this increase the social distinction 
which was formerly attached to membership of a West End 
club has declined, and Mr. Nevill writes that “there would 
seem to be a gloomy future for some of these formerly ex- 
clusive institutions,’ owing to straitened finances and 
paucity of numbers. The book touches upon nearly every 
club of distinction in London, from Brooks’s, dining at which 
was said to be “like dining in a Duke’s house with the Duke 
lying dead upstairs,’’ and the Atheneum, where Bishops are 
so abundant that Abraham Hayward complained he was 
always afraid that one might drop into his soup, to the 
National, where morning and evening prafers are still read, 
and the National Sporting, where more vigorous if less 
devotional exercises are in the ascendant. Mr. Nevill con- 
veys a great deal of information in a pleasing style. His 
subject is a good one, and he does it full justice. 


* * _ 
“The Louvre.” By P. G. Konopy and Maurice Brockwett. 
(Jack, 21s. net.) 


AttHoucH the color plates in the present work number 
only half of those in the previous volumes on the “ National 





Gallery,’’ written by the same authors and issued by the 
same publishers, we consider that this handsome guide to the 
great French collection is even better than its predecessor— 
this in view of the greater difficulties to be overcome in its 
compilation. There are many more paintings in the Louvre 
than in our Gallery, as well as a proportionately greater 
number of dubious attributions, and the task of sifting and 
selecting was, therefore, more arduous; all honor, then, to 

Messrs. Konody and Brockwell for their sound judgment 

and careful observance of the results of up-to-date criticism, 

They acknowledge the inevitable debt to Mr. Berenson in 

their preface, and we observe also that they have accepted 

the ruling of Sefior Beruete upon the Velasquez, and of 

Signor Molmenti upon the relationship of Carpaccio and 

Lazzaro Bastiani; and there are many other instances of 

their adherence to the most reliable modern authorities, 

A short, but adequate, historical sketch at the Louvre 

serves as introduction, and the method of dealing 

with the different schools follows that adopted in the case 
of the National Gallery—a method that has the advantage of 
bringing into proper perspective the salient features and the 
salient shortcomings of the collection. Like the National 

Gallery, the Louvre’s chief weakness lies in its lack of good, 

or even representative, pictures of the early German School. 

But the poverty of the Gallery in regard to English pictures 

is almost more renfarkable, considering the furore that 

Constable’s work excited about 1830, and the influence he 

exercised upon French landscape artists. The color plates 

are quite up to the high level of the National Gallery ex- 
amples, and the production generally leads one to hope that 
the other great European galleries will be undertaken at 
some time by the same competent hands. 

* * * 

Australia.” By Frank Fox. [Illustrated by Percy 8. F, 
Spence. (Black. 20s. net.) 

Sm Georce Reip’s appointment as High Commissioner 
for the Australian Commonwealth in this country, and the 
booming of Australia as a land for industrious immigrants, 
which was part, at any rate, of his mission last year, has 
produced the inevitable crop of books upon Australian 
life and manners. Amidst much that is ephemeral and un- 
reliable, Mr. Frank Fox’s volume stands out as 
soundly written and judiciously moderate work; and it 
is not less commendable because the subject of immi- 
gration is only dealt with inferentially. Mr. Fox touches 
on nearly every point of interest. The historical sketch with 
which he opens includes some account of recent political 
developments, and he sets out in the clearest light both the 
strength and the character of the Socialism that is now the 
strongest force in Australian politics. Australia, free 
from the color problem as she is, has yet problems of her 
own to solve, and one of these is the holding up of rich 
tracts of country near the big centres by the great landlords; 
it is, therefore, instructive for those who are familiar with 
this abuse to note that there is a movement on foot for 
“heavy progressive land taxation, which will make it un- 
profitable to hold large areas useless ‘for a rise.’’’ A more 
strictly Australian question is that of the future of the 
vast unpopulated district known as the Northern Territory. 
This up to now has been administered in a fashion by the 
State of South Australia ; but having proved a financial white 
elephant to the latter, it is about to be taken over by the 
Commonwealth, whose greater resources will enable the terri- 
tory to be opened up for white settlement with much better 
chances of success. We get brief but illuminating glimpses of 
the Australian in this book—in country and town, at work 
and play, in art and in literature; of his native indepen- 
dence as well as his Imperialistic sentiment. Mr. Spence’s 
water-color landscapes have considerable poetry of color, 
in tune with the idealism in affairs which Mr. Fox insists 
is characteristic of his fellow countrymen. 

* * * 

“In Castle and Court House : Being Reminiscences of Thirty 
Years in Ireland.” By Ramsay Cottes. (Werner Laurie. 
12s. 6d. net.) 

Tus is a scrappy collection of witticisms and 
incidents in the author’s life, of no great intrinsic 
importance, but occasionally amusing. It bears some marks 
of hasty writing, and is not free from repetition, a reference 
to the late Mr. Alfred Nutt’s death, for instance, being made 
in almost the same words on pp. 173 and 230, the only places 
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Homes of Hope, 


4,5 & 6, Regent Square, Gray’s Inn Road, 
London, W.C. 










HIS Society is doing VALUABLE MATER- 
7 NITY WORK for the RESTORATION 
of the FIRST fallen. Those who have 
taken the ONE FALSE STEP. The 
applications for admission are PAINFULLY 
URGENT, and the Committee are in 
IMMEDIATE WANT OF FUNDS. 






















Most of the cases admitted are 
those of young girls who, up to 
the time of their betrayal and 
desertion, have led commendable 
and virtuous lives. 





Special efforts are made on behalf of these poor, 
betrayed young women, who have taken ONE FALSE 
STEP. They are received into the Homes and 
receive MEDICAL MATERNITY ATTENDANCE 
and NURSING. They are also TRAINED ‘in 
HOUSEHOLD and DOMESTIC DUTIES, and after 
a nurse-mother has been found for the infant the mother 
is put in the way of EARNING a RESPECTABLE 
LIVING for HERSELF AND THE CHILD. Every 
endeavour is used to trace the father and make him 
jointly responsible with the mother for the maintenance 
of the infants born to them. A SOLID, PRACTICAL, 
and PERMANENT kind of RESCUE WORK. 








Contributrons may be sent to Secretary, at above addresses, 
or to the Treasurer, ALFRED HOARE, Esq., 37, Fleet 
Street, E.C. 














Heron’s Court is a “laid’’ paper of a deep 
creamy shade,and fully upholdsthe “quality ”’ 
tone so appreciated by lovers of good letter- 
paper. It is of ample bulk, and adds a 
charm to your correspondence. It is just 
the paper you would expect to be used by 
persons of social and professional standing. 
You will appreciate its charm if you use it 
or your own correspondence. It is also 
made in an azure tint. It is an economical 
paper too. 
Albert, Octavoand Duchess - 










1/-per 5 ars. boxed 





Envelopes to match- - 1/-per 100 boxe 
Large Octavo - - - « « « 1/6 per 5 ars. boxed 
Envelopes to match- - + - I/6per100 boxed 
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Your Stationer can supply you. 


W. H. SMITH & SON, 


Wholesale Stationers, Kingsway, London, W.C. 





THE DIARY OF DR. 





VOL. Ill. JUST ISSUED. 


A HISTORY OF PAINTING 


y o 
~~ at ~ ’ 


By HALDANE MACFALL, 


With aa Introduction by FRANK BRANGWYN. 


To be Completed in Eight Volumes. _ Illus- 
trated with Two Hundred Reproductions in 
Colour of the World's most Famous Pictures. 


1 
2. The Renaissance in Venice ane 
3. The Later Italians and the Genius of Spain 

+ 


. The Renaissance in the North and the Flemish 
Genius (May) 


5. The Dutch Genius (June) 7. The British Genius (Aug.) 
6. The French Genius (/uly) 8. The Modern Genius (Sefz.) 


“ The History of Painting” is issued in sets in eight volumes, handsomely bound 
in cloth at 7/6 net per volume. The work is also issued as a series of volumes 
which may be purchased separately. The binding of this series differs somewhat 
from the binding of the sets, but the price is the same. 


A FEW OF THE EARLIER NOTICES: 


“ Messrs. T. C. & E. C. Jack have gone far to revolutionise the publishing of art 
books in their now famous series of illustrated monographs on great artists, 
but surely in Macfall's ‘History of Painting’ they have excelled themselves. 
° Tolstoy realised, perhaps before any other artist, and Macfall in his 
‘History of Painting’ shows, how this social view of art works in the realm of 
pictures."—Black & White. 


**No other book that I know of has been produced in such style, with such 
illustrations, for less than a guinea. . . . There is no dryasdust work here, 
but a living story which enables us to live in these vanished centuries and to 
realise what the master spirits of the time felt and tried to paint of the genius of 
their age."—Review of Reviews. 


. The Renaissance in Central Italy 


“The reproductions of the world’s masterpieces in colour are altogether 
admirable."—Graphic. 


** Let it be said at once that he who buys the eight volumes of this ‘ History of 
Painting’ will possess a fearless, independent, picturesque account of painting, 
well planned, well printed and illustrated, with 200 plates in colour."—Zhe Daily 
Chronicle. 
“‘ Messrs. Jack have done more than any other single firm to elevate the three- 
colour branch of illustrating to a worthy position.”— Weekly Z7imes. 

LONDON: 


z. & & E. C. T¢CK, 16, Henri-tta Street, W.C., & Edinburgh. 


Mr, ELKIN MATHEWS’ NEW BOOKS. 


A GUIDE TO THE BEST HISTORICAL 
NOVELS AND TALES. By J. Nietp. With 
large Supplement. Fourth Edition. (6th Thousand), 
Revised. (Pp. xviii. + 522). Pott 4to, 8s. net. 

[Ready May 22. 

JOHN WILLIAM 

POLIDORI, 1816, Relating to Byron, 

Shelley, &c. Edited and Elucidated by WitLi1Am 

MicHast Rosetti. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


[Ready May 15. 
MIRAGE. Poems by Dovctas Ainstiz. Small 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 


“The work of a scholar, these poems are beautifully made. 
Form, a little despised by some of our young individual poets, is 
treated with respect: a pretty sight.""—Zvening Standard. 


SYLVA. By Txomas Howirr Mason. 
ls. 6d. net. . 


SONNETS. By “Lucia.” 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
MRS. ALFRED TRENCH. By the Author of “ The 
Views of Christopher.” F’eap 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 
[Ready May 8. 
New Volumes in the “Vigo Cabinet” Series. 
Cloth 1s. 6d. net ; Wrappers ls. net. 


Fcap 8vo 





| ANGELS AND SYMBOLS. By A. V. Monrcomery, 


| 


| 


CORONATION 


THE GREEN FIELDS. By Kenyern Harz, 


POEM AND LOVE SONGS. 
By K. H. D. Ceci. 


| SONG OF A TRAMP. By Constance Moraay. 


THE DREAM-MERCHANT., By Brancue Epwarps. 
CONFESSIONAL AND OTHER POEMS. By 


Witrrip THortey. With a preface by Maurice 
HEWLETT. 


SONGS OF THE BIRDS. By Ina Norman. 
Lonpon: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vico Srreer, W. 
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in which Mr. Nutt is mentioned. Mr. Colles is apparently 
a fervid Unionist, and the story he tells of the incidents 
connected with the legal proceedings in which Miss Maude 
Gonne was the plaintiff and he the defendant, are marked 
by some political animus. Another anecdote, describing 
how he took advantage of the death of a theatrical manager 
to secure a box at the theatre, is described by himself as 
“rather a heartless joke,’’ and will certainly be looked on 
in the same light by his readers. His stories of Mr. Edward 
Hamilton are the best in the book, and as specimens we 
quote the following. “‘ Someone having told a story of having 
played a practical joke on a waiter, Hamilton said, ‘I 
never do that. It always ends in failure. I once gave a 
city waiter, as if in ignorance, a brass trouser button 
in payment of drinks for a party, and he drew my attention 
to it on the salver by asking, ‘“‘ Any smaller change, sir?”’ 
‘ But surely,’ I asked, ‘ country waiters are vulnerable?’ ‘ No, 
replied Hamilton, ‘once in the heart of the country, I 
entered a small inn on a July day, and found the coffee-room 
swarming with blue-bottle flies. I turned to the waiter and 
asked, ‘‘ What are the flies a dozen?” and I assure you 
he replied, with the utmost gravity, ‘Sure, sir, it’s by the 
pound we sell them.’ ’”’ 


“‘German Influence on British Cavalry.” 


By ERSKINE 
Cuitpers. (Arnold. 3s. 6d. net.) 


DvuRING various actions in the South African War, the 
present writer sometimes thought to himself, ‘“‘ What a mercy 
the Boers have no cavalry! If a compact body of cavalry 
suddenly galloped over that slope on our flank, and came 
thundering down upon our extended lines of infantry, slowly 
advancing, where should we be? In less than two minutes 
they would be over us with lance and sword. We should 
have no time to change front or adapt our sights. Rows of 
transfixed corpses would alone remain!” Yet, at the end of 
the war, when, like everyone else, he was summing up its 
lessons, the first point he insisted upon was that the days 
of true cavalry—the days of the “shock” and the “ arme 
blanche ”»—were over. Even Napoleon called the fire-arm the 
only weapon that counts. Even in the Franco-German War, 
probably not more than three-score men were killed by sword 
or lance. And, in the last forty years, the rifle has grown 
enormously in power. Now it dominates tactics ; and though, 
towards the end of the Boer War, mounted troops often 
charged—even against artillery—they always moved in ex- 
tended order, and the rifle was always the weapon used. 
That is, in brief, the purport of Mr. Erskine Childers’s little 
book. Like all that the author writes, it deserves the most 
careful attention. His immediate object is a confutation of 
General von Bernhardt’s new “ Cavalry in War and Peace,” 
to which General French has written a very laudatory pre- 
face. He shows, we think, conclusively that, in retaining 
the arme blanche, we are following authorities who have no 
actual experience of war, and are supporting an obsolete 
mode of drill and armament. 


* 7 * 


Amonce the chief political articles in the monthly reviews 
are a plea for closer federal union between the Colonies and 
Great Britain, entitled ‘Why Halt Ye? A Question for the 
Imperial Conference,’’ by Mr. J. A. Marriott; “The Naval 
and Military Problem set by Lord Haldane,” by Sir William 
Knox, and “The Duty of the Lords,’ by Professor E. C. 
Clark, in ‘‘ The Nineteenth Century ”’ ; “The House of Lords 
since Bagehot’s Days,’’ by Mr. Alexander Grant, and “ The 
Foreign Policy of the Holy See,’’ by “Granvelle’’ in “The 
Contemporary Review”’; “The Baghdad Railway,” by Mr. 
H. F. B. Lynch, “ The Declaration of London,”’ by Admiral 
FitzGerald, and “The Powers and the Far East,’’ by Mr. 
R. C. Long, in “ The Fortnightly Review.’’ The best of the 
articles of literary and general interest are Mr. Fry’s “ Post 
Impressionism,’’ Vernon Lee’s “The Religious and Moral 
Status of Wagner,” and Mr. Walter Sichel’s “ Thackeray as 
Historian,” in the “Fortnightly’’; Miss Dora Jones’s 


“ Antonio Fogazzaro,’’ in the “Contemporary’’; and Lady | 
Paget’s “Recollections of Portugal in the ’Sixties,’’ Pro- | 
fessor Tyrrell’s essay on the Latin poetry of the Silver Age, 
and Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s review of Lord Acton’s “ Lectures 
on the French Revolution,” in the “ Nineteenth Century.”’ 





The Geek in the Citp. 


Price Friday Price Friday 

morning, morning, 

April 28. May 5, 
Consols eee “a ove oo wes 81 ove 81} 
Midland Deferred... soi i aa 77 ove 763 
Canadian Pacific ... ae wei ~~. 2414 
Peru Pref. ... bind is abe ote 42 ove 42 
Mexican Railway Stock ... — 2 w= oo 


Tue Money Market is distinctly easier ; for the Market has 
been paying off its debt to the bank, and the price of money 
for short loans has fallen to round about 1# per cent. The 
increased ease has been brought about by large Government 
disbursements, so that now at last the anticipations of cheap 
money are being fulfilled. This is very fortunate for British 
trade. A boom like that which we are now enjoying does 
not often coincide with cheap money, and we may probably 
ascribe these conditions mainly to the continued depression 
in the United States, where money, instead of circulating 
in business, is piling up in deposits at the banks. This 
explains the professional strength of the American Railway 
Market, where a considerable rise has been in progress for 
some weeks past. The Bond Market especially has shown a 
marked recovery, and many good authorities look forward to 
a new era of speculative activity in the United States. But 
the trouble in Mexico inspires caution. The armistice in 
Chihahua has encouraged revolutionary outbreaks in all 
parts of Mexico. President Diaz has now thrown most of 
his unpopular colleagues (including Vice-President Ramon 
Corral) to the wolves, and is now trying to make terms with 
Madero. There is so much American and English capital 
invested in Mexico, that a social and political upheaval of 
this magnitude naturally excites a good deal of alarm. 
However, the insurrectos have so far committed no very 
serious acts of destruction, and President Taft is evidently 
anxious to avoid intervention. 


An AMERICAN View OF BritisH FINANCE. 

The Editor of the New York Evening Post, Mr. A. D. 
Noyes, has been studying the recent history of London as a 
financial centre. During the decade which followed the out- 
break of the Transvaal War, it became the habit, he reminds 
us, of all business communities to talk of England’s financial 
decadence. For one thing, England had to ask help from 
foreign markets; it sold its exchequer bills to Paris and 
its war loans to New York. The Money Market primacy 


seemed to have gone to New York in 1901 and 
to Paris in 1906. Commercial London was dismayed 


at the invasion of its territory by the United States 
two decades ago, and by Germany a decade later; in 
1901, it had a serious fright at the effort of New York 
bankers to buy up, by simple brute force of capital, control 
of England’s ocean lines. The Bank of England found it 
harder and harder to keep its gold reserves at a satisfactory 
figure. Even British financial writers lamented Great Britain’s 
waning financial prestige. Following Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain, a great political party committed itself to the theory of 
a protective tariff, to save its manufacturers from ruin. 
Coincidentally, its navy clique, with the somewhat singular 
support of an imaginative melodrama, which made outsiders 
smile, while it cost the public sleepless nights, has stirred up 
chronic alarm over German invasions. 


THe Surprises or 1911. 

This is the series of episodes which made people open 
their eyes when the world very lately became all at once 
aware, not only that the London Stock Market was booming, 
but that English trade prosperity was breaking every record. 
In the boom of 1899, the largest exchange of cheques on 4 
Stock Exchange settlement “pay day” was the £82,200,000 
of May 24th. Prior to the world-wide financial reaction 
which occurred in the middle of 1907, the high record of 
£106,700,000 was touched on January 16th of that year. The 
furious “rubber share boom”’ of a year ago established 
another record of £112,000,000 on March 16th, 1910. But, 
on April 12th there again came a Stock Exchange settle- 
ment day in which all the previous precedent was 
surpassed by the clearing of cheques to the aggregate value of 
£115,000,000. Mr. Noyes concludes with figures showing the 
wonderful growth of our foreign trade, and concludes that, 
by pursuing a Free Trade policy, we have out-distanced our 
competitors, and ended as “the wealthiest of all” in the 
international race. LuceLLuM. 
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HEALTH TALKS. 


NERVOUS DISORDERS: THEIR CAUSE AND 
CURE. 

Eight people out of every ten have some form of nervous 
weakness. They may not realise it at the moment, but they 
have it all the same. Sooner or later, they suffer from one 
or other of the innumerable symptoms which mark this con- 
dition. 

Thus, one person may suffer from sleeplessness, another 
from loss of memory, others from depression, great fatigue 
after a little exertion, inability to fix the attention for any 
length of time on a given subject, twitching of different 
parts of the body, so-called “nervous dyspepsia,” and so 
on in endless variety. To cure these conditions, doctors, 
to-day, usually prescribe abundance of good food coupled 
with rest in bed, fresh air, and massage, to increase the 
general nutrition, and a special form of phosphorus. 

The great cause of nervous disorders is undoubtedly the 
too rapid using up of the body’s supply of phosphorus, which 
is of the utmost necessity for health. To cure the sufferers 
the phosphorus must be restored. Ordinary phosphorus, 
however, and the common drugs which contain it, are prac- 
tically useless. The phosphorus must be in the particular 
form known as “organic’’ and in “ chemical combination,” 
as physiologists call it. The only satisfactory form of 
phosphorus which answers these requirements is Sanatogen, 

the great re-vitalising and re-invigorating nerve food. It 
contains ‘‘organic” phosphorus “chemically combined” 
with the body-building element of pure cow’s milk. The 
combination nourishes the nerves and tissues in a very 
powerful manner. Sanatogen is, therefore, the ideal prepa- 
ration for all sufferers from any nervous condition. 


REMARKABLE MEDICAL AND SociaL STATEMENTS. 


Over fourteen thousand doctors have testified in writing 
to the value of Sanatogen, which is used by the best known 
people in the country. A list of famous users of Sanatogen 
would fill columns of Tue Nation. As an example of their 
statements, the following letter from Sir Luke White, M.P., 
may be quoted. He writes :—“ My experience of Sanatogen 
confirms the medical opinion ; there is no longer the feeling 
of fatigue which one previously experienced, but there 
follows from its use a distinct restorative effect.” 

Moreover, every important medical journal has printed 
articles on Sanatogen’s remarkable power of benefiting 
nervous sufferers. ‘The Medical Press and Circular” 
states :—‘‘ Medical science has strengthened the physician’s 
hand a hundredfold by the introduction of Sanatogen. It 
is a perfectly ideal food for feeding the brain cells, and in 
all cases acts as a powerful stimulant to the nervous system. 
The wonders brought about by this preparation are no less 
manifold than amazing. They have been testified to by 
leading physicians, whose names are as household words 
in many countries. 

Sir Charles Cameron, C.B., M.D., &c., Medical Officer 
of Heaith and Public Analyst of Dublin, in his analysis of 
Sanatogen, writes:—‘‘Sanatogen is a substance of the 
highest nutritive value, containing, as it does, a large 
amount of organic phosphorus—that is, phosphorus which 
is offered to the tissues in exactly the form in which it can 
be easily absorbed. It is an excellent nerve food.”’ 


A Free Sample OFFERED. 

A free sample will be sent to every reader, mentioning 
Tue Nation, who writes to Messrs. A. Wulfing & Co., 12, 
Chenies Street, London, W.C., and encloses two penny 
stamps for postage. With the sample, will be sent, free, an 
interesting little book containing advice which, if followed, 
will materially improve the condition of every sufferer from 
nervous disorders and debility. 
Sanatogen always effects a wonderful change for the 
better in every nervous case. It will do so in your case, 


THE 
“R.T.S.” SPRING LIST 


THE LIFE-STORY OF OUR 
GRACIOUS QUEEN MARY. 


By JEANIE ROSE BREWER. 


With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 16 other Illustrations. 
Large Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net (by post 2s. 9d.). 
[Ready May 11. 











RECOLLECTIONS OF AN 
IRISH DOCTOR. 


By the late LOMBE ATTHILL, M.D. 


Semetime President of the Royal College of Physicians, Dublin, Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy of Medicine, Ireland, and Master of the 
Rotunda Hospital. 


With Frontispiece Portrait. 


Large Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt, 
2s. 6d. net (by post 2s. 10d.). 





THE ROPE OF HAIR: 
SHORT SERMONS TO CHILDREN. 
By the Rev. STUART ROBERTSON, M.A. 


Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. post free. 
[Ready May 23. 


Large Crown 8vo. 





THE BOOK OF THE EXODUS 
(I-XX verse 17). A DEVOTIONAL 
By the Rev. F. B. MEYER, B.A. 


Large Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt, 2s. post free. 
[ Ready shortly. 


THE PRISON-MINISTRY OF 
ST. PAUL. 


By the Right Rev. T. W. DRURY, D.D., 
Bishop of Sodor and Man. 
Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. post free. 





Crown 8vo. 





EVERY BOY’S BOOK OF 
RAILWAYS AND STEAMSHIPS. 


By ERNEST PROTHEROE. 
Author of ‘The Handy Natural History.” *‘ Bob Marchant's Scholarship,” etc 


With 5 Coloured and 62 other Illustrations, Reproduced from 
Photographs. Demy 8vo. Cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. net (by post 5s.). 
[Ready May 16. 


DIANA OR CHRIST: 
A TALE OF THE DAYS OF MARCUS AURELIUS. 
By IRENE E. STRICKLAND TAYLOR. 
With a Coloured Frontispiece by VictoR Prout. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. post free. 





Large 





THE HEROISM OF LANCELOT. 
By JEANIE FERRY. 
With 3 Coloured Illustrations. Large Crown 8vo. 


Cloth gilt, 
2s. 6d. post free. 





A SPECIAL OFFER. 
Seven volumes for 10s. 6d. (by post Ils. 2d.). 


THE PRESENT DAY TRACTS. 


ON SUBJECTS OF CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE, 
DOCTRINE AND MORALS. 
Bishop Ellicott, of Gloucester, said:—‘‘I value very highly the 
‘Present Day Tracts’; they are Small books by Great Men.” 
“Tracts which are each of them valuable treatises, and together, 
form Volumes of Great Worth.’—lLiterary World. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 





there is no doubt of that. Write for a free sample to-day. 


4, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 
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KNOWING THE WORST 


The Inmates and Pensioners of the 


British Home and Hospital for Incurables 


know the worst. Medical skill has pronounced them 
“incurable.”’ 
In their weakness they are 


HELPLESS, 


as regards recovery they are 


HOPELESS, 


but, thanks to this beneficent institution, they are not 


HOMELESS. 


Does this work of mercy among incurable sufferers 
of the M DDL® CLASSES appeal to your sympathy? 


If so, we beg your help to raise 


£30,000 as a JUBILEE FUND 


so that the work may be extended. 
EDGAR PENMAN, Secretary. 
Office: 72, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 















HOULDDOGsS BE VIVISECTED? If you think they should not, please signs 
WO. the Nation's Petition to Parliament praying fortheir exemption. Form 
and leaflets post free NaTIONAL CANINE D+ FENCE LEAGUE, 27, Regent St., S.W. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 





PRINCIPAL—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

One Reid Scholarship in Arts: Annual value, £30, tenable for 
three years. 

One Pfeiffer Scholarship ir Science: Annual value, £50, tenable 
for three years 

One Arnott Scholarship in Science: Annual value, £50, tenable 
for three years. Will be awarded on the results of the Examination to 
be held in June. 

Full particulars on application to the Principal at the College. 

SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT—Miss SARA MELHUISH, M.A. 

The Course includes full preparation for the Examinations for 
the Teaching Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and 
Cambridge. 

Students are admitted to the Training Course in October and in 
January. 

One Free Place (value £26 5s.), one Scholarship of the value of 
£20, and a limited number of grants of £10 are offered for the Course 
beginning in October, 1911. 

They will be awarded to the best candidates holding a Degree or 
its equivalent in Arts or Science. 

Applications should be sent to the Head of the Department be- 
fore July Ist, 1911. 


PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Girls. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. Nerip, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb, ), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
Prospectus on application. 








MALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, May 30th and 
3ist, and June lst. One of £87, five or more of £50, five or more of £30 (£21 
for Day Boys) per annum. Faber Exhibition of £12 awarded to the boy 
who does best in examination. Council Nominations, value £12 per an- 
num, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a scholar- 
ship. For particulars apply to the Headmaster or Secretary. 





MILL HILL SCHOOL, London, N.W. 
The NEXT EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


and EXHIBITIONS will be held on June 29th and two 
following days. Applications should be made at once to the Bursar. 


SAN DOW $says:— 


“PLASMON 


is the essential food I have so lon wished for. I would 
never be without it,” 


Plasmon & Plasmon Cocoa, 9d., 1/4, 2/6. Plasmon Oats, 6d. 
PLASMON is used by the ROYAL FAMILY 




















THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Summer Term begins May 2nd. Particulars in Public Schools 
Year Book, or, more fully, from the Bursar. 


Affiliated Preparatory School, “ Caldicott,” Hitchin. 
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coLLese: PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


Headmaster: R. L, Ager, M.A. (Rugby 
NEXT TERM MAY 4th. Schooland Corpus Christi Col., Oxford) 














LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL (near Reading). 
Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the 
Universities and in business careers. ; 
The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high 
sport Hosoure List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, end 
‘or Honours List, Pro 8, particulars o " 
other information, apply to the Head Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A, 
at the School. 


ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). ; 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Twelve Entrance Scholarships, from 
£50 to £60. and several Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three 
years at the College, will be awarded on the results of aan Examination 
to be held from = sree mod is, . ons 

Names must be entered before May * » , : : 

The College prepares Women Students for LONDON DEGREES. 
Inclusive fee, £100 a year. 

‘ee Forms of Entry and further particulars, apply to the Secretary, 
Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 








PENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 
Lady Principal: *Miss Hovey, B.A. 


A high-class School for Girls (Boarders only). Fourteen resident mistresses 

and y Matron. Fine school and house buildings. Fourteen acres of ground 

with long sea-frontage, sunny and bracing. Three Scholarships. Separate 
Preparatory School. 





CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. Forthcoming Examination, 


Junior Appointments in certain Departments (18-194), 
Ist June, 

The date specified is the latest at which applications can be 
received. They must be made on forms to be obtained, with 
particulars, from the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
Burlington Gardens, London, W. 








SEATS FOR THE CORONATION. 


CORONATION DAY. WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL 
Immediately opposite Westminster Abbey and the Royal Entrance. 
UNDOUBTEDLY THE BEST SITE IN LONCON. 

Prices of seats to include light breakfast and luncheon, from five to twenty 
guineas.—Apply to Secretary, Westminster Hospital. 





ART EXHIBITIONS. 


—_——— 





AX BEERBOHM. 
120 CARICATURES by “ MAX,” and Exhibition of Water-colours of 
THE ALPS by NELSON DAWSON. 
THE LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 10.6. 


———_$__—__— 


BOOKSELLERS. 








ee 





THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE 
Have the I Illustrated, 

Largest Wide Margin, 

Selection of li B Interleaved, 
Other Bibles and Prayer L ——. 

Books from E Revised, 

6d. to £10. S and other Editions. 

63, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.c. Telephone Central 329 








BOOKS AT SPECIAL PRICES. 
Catalogue No. 374 (December, 1910) Now Ready: 
Containing many New and Attractive Lines in 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, LIMITED, Remainder & Discount Booksellers, 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 
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CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE DRINK THE 


RED 
WHITE 
BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 


in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 
q much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. A 
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BIRKBECK BANK 
ESTABLISHED 1861. 
SouTHAMPTON BuiLpincs, Hich Housorn, W.C. 


per cent. INTEREST 


allowed on Deposits repayable on demand. 


2 per cent. INTEREST 


on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Book. 
All General Banking Business transacted. 
ALMANACK, we full particulars, POST FREE. 
F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary. 











TANGYE’S 


TyPe “AA” OIL ENGINE 


For Farm or Estate Work, 
Country-House Lighting, &c. 


TANGYES LTD., BIRMINGHAM. 





BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 


DEAL, 


8. R. Jefferson. 





ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). 


DROITWICH. 


WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 


Write to M. F. Culley for inclusive terms. 


EDINBURGH. 
Scotland’s leading Hotel. 








FOLKESTONE, 


TOYNBEE HOUSE, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Resi- 


dence. Miss Brett and | Miss Randall. 





G 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. 


REAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
Proprietor, W. Pearl. 











ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing Sea 
LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LLANDUDNO. 
THE WHITE HOUSE. Brdg. Estab. Facing Sea. Centre of 


Promenade. Premier position. 


LLANELLY. 


Apply W. L. Thomas. 





CLEVELAND HOTEL. 
LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 
MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager—J. Wilson. 


KNOTSFORD. Supr.Aparts. Elec. Light. Prop. C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 
PORTLAND PRIVATE HOTEL. Illustrated Tariff. D. Woodman. 


MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 


\ ie A Weaver. 





Grounds 9 acres. 





























HOTELS AND HYDROS, 





THACKERAY’S HOTEL temperance) 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET. 


Passenger Lift. Electric Light in all Rooms. Bath-reoms on every floor, Spacious Dining 
Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard and Smoking Rooms, heated throughout. All Floors Fire 
proof. Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. Telephone. BEDROOMS, —— attendance 
from 3/6 to 6/0. Full Tariff and Testimonials post free on ap; 
Telegraphic Address—“ Thackeray, London.” 








LONDON. 
WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. Direc., 
30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71, Euston Square, W.C. 


ABERYSTWYTH. 
ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Finest Winter Residence 
in the United Kingdom. Every kind of Bath 
AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IDEAL RESIDENCE. 
Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 
BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 

















NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier; lst-Class ; moderate. 





SILVE ER HOW. Boarding Est. WeetCliffGdns. From 30/- week. 








BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 


‘ BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 





H. J. Preston. 





THE HOTEL METROPOLE. E. Richard, Manager. 





BUX . 
HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. *Phone 4. J. Little. 








SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. Establishment. Estab. 1863. H. Challand. 








PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda__Tel. No. P.O. 30. __W. H. Miles, 
SOUTHPORT. 
ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord St.,Hot Luncheons, Af noonTeas. Tel. 647. 
ss ss SWANSEA!” 


HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. Palm Court, Grill, and 
electric lift. Sydney Price, Manager. 
TENBY. 
BELGRAVE HOTEL, Dna Shore. Overlooking Golf Links. 
» Me W. Hicks. 


WESTON-SU PE R-MARE. 
LEETE’S PRIVATE HOTEL. 


WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. 


WORCESTER. 
HARRISON’S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad St. 1st Cl. Temp., Tel. 212 





Tel. 297 





Mrs. T. Newbitt. 








THE 


Saturday Westminster. 


This week's issue will contain in addition to all 
the regular features 
The Comments of Bagshot 
(Second Series). 
XIV.—Penultimate. 


“ Ding Dong Bell.” 
A Short Story by H. H. Bashford. 


Rachel a ey Drama. 
By E. F. S. 
The announcement of an offer of a 
Special Ten Guinea Prize for a Review. 
Reviews of Historical Books. 


F.C.G.Cartoons. | Events of the Week. 


ONE PENNY. 


Saturday Westminster. May 6. 
Offices: Salisbury Sq., Fleet St., E.C. 




















NOTICE. 


Tus Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 
Home, 26s. PER ANNUM. Foreicn, 30s. PER ANNUM. 
Cheques should be made payable to Tue Nation 
PusiisHine Oo., Lrp., and crossed “National Provincial 
Bank.” 
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THE GREENING BOOKS. 


DAVID WHITELAW’ Ss 
NEW ROMANCE 


THE MAN WITH 
THE RED BEARD. 


‘*THe Morninc Leaver” says :—‘‘ Mr. David Whitelaw 
has established himself firmly as a writer of real ability in 
the way of excitement. ‘The Man with the Red Beard’ is 
the best work he has done.” 


THE MAN WITH 
. THE RED BEARD 


By the Author of “Princess Galva,” etc, 
Illustrated by FRANK WRIGHT. 


MAY WYNNE'S Latest Romance. FOR BRAGANZA 
THE MASTER WIT | __* "omnes, Early Porton 














A Tale of Boccaccio. Author of “ The Cardinal’s Past,” &c. 
“A bright, imaginative romance about old days in ‘* Both excitement and color are present abundantly.” 
Florence.’'—Morning Post. Morning Leader. 





REGINALD TURNER'S Latest and Best Novel. 


KING PHILIP THE GAY 


“One of the most buoyant, cheerful and invigorating romances that ever made its appeal to lovers of a good story.’"— _ - 


‘‘An admirable recipe for a pleasant couple of hours.” —Dtily Express. Daily Telegraph. 
“ Mr. Turner has written a distinctly readable, by ro means unoriginal novel.” —The World. 


KING PHILIP THE GAY 


By the Author of “Cynthia’s Damages,” etc. 





Other Spring Fiction includes :— 
DOCTOR GREY - - - Stephen Andrew HOUSE OF TORMENT - - - Ranger Gull 


THE BOURGEOIS QUEEN OF PARIS | WHEN WOMAN LOVES - Rathmell Wilson 
Janet M.Clarke ' 





Ready Immediately. 
WILLIAM CAINE’S new work CAPTAIN HY. CURTIES’ new novel 


THE DEVIL IN SOLUTION THE SILVER SHAMROCK 
THE DEVIL IN SOLUTION THE SILVER SHAMROCK 
THE DEVIL IN SOLUTION THE SILVER SHAMROCK 


By the Author of ‘‘ Boom,” etc. By the Author of 
Illustrated by George Morrow. ‘*Out of the Shadows,” etc. 


Six Shillings each. At all Libraries. 
RECENT ADDITIONS TO GREENING’S SHILLING SERIES. 











THE NEST OF THE SPARROWHAWK - . Baroness Orczy 

AT SCHOOL WITH TRODDLES - - - R. Andom 

A FOOL THERE WAS =- - ° - Porter Emerson Browne 
(The Story of the Play at the Queen’s Theatre.) Red Cloth, with Picture Wrapper, ONE SHILLING NET. 





IN PREPARATION. 


GUY THORNE’S New and Important Work, LOI WO RCE, 


GREENING & CO. LTD., 91, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C. 














“Tue Nation,” with which is incorporated ‘The Speaker,” priuted for the P: Press Loar riars London, 
and Published by THE Nation PuBLIsHIXe Gumake! Loaren at the Offices, 4, Wenrictia Stresk, Covent Garden, 1 London, Wh-dovemnan, ux 6, 191. 
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MACMILLAN & COS NEW BOOKS. 


VOLS. V. & VI. JUST PUBLISHED. 
The Harry Furniss Centenary 
Edition of the Works of 


Thackeray. With 500 new Plates, and 
Artists Preface to each volume, by HARRY FURNISS, 
over 1,500 of the Original Lllustrations, and Biblio- 
graphical Introductions by LEWIS MELVILLE. 
Limited to 500 copies. In 20 vols., 8vo, 10s. 6d. net 
per volume. Orders will only be taken for complete 
sets. To be issued two vols. monthly. 

V.—The Virginians. 

VI.—Barry Lyndon and Catherine. 

Illustrated Prospectus, with specimen pages ,on application 


> ca 
The Trial of our Faith and 
other Papers. By THOMAS HODGKIN, D.C.L. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Times.—“ A book for the ordinary reader who wishes to 
get a general idea of the episodes of religious history touched 
on by Dr. Hodgkin, and more especially of the bearing they 
have on the principles underlying modern religious life.” 


= = 
Creative Evolution. By HENRI 
BERGSON, Member of the Institute, Professor at the 
Collége de France. Authorized Translation by 
ARTHUR MITCHELL, Ph.D. 8vo. 10s. net. 

The Westminster Gazette.—‘‘This book has all the charm of 
style and manner, all the wide knowledge on the scientific 
as well as on the philosophical side, which makes M. Berg- 
son’s books a delight to the reader. It has also a poetical 
and imaginative background which no formal criticism can 
do justice to, and which eludes us when we begin to criticise. 
For all these reasons this book is a remarkable achievement, 
and Dr. Mitchell, the translator, has done it full justice.” 


A Short History of Ethics, 


Greek and Modern. By REGINALD 
A. P. ROGERS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Psychology of Education. 
By J. WELTON, M.A., Professor of Education in 
Leeds University. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [Tuesday 


ae NEW 6s. NOVELS. ~ 
The Unknown God. 


By PUTNAM WEALE. Author of ‘*The Human 
Cobweb,” &c. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 

“Mr. Putnam Weale’s story of mission life in China is 
extremely interesting. He shirks no problem, and faces 
every fact a most valuable contribution by a man 
who thoroughly knows the conditions and aspects of the 
country he describes, to a question never more vital or 
more interesting than it is at present. . .. The human 
beings in the book are just as interesting as the problems.” 
—Country Life. 

‘A remarkable book, and worth a careful reading ... 
a book that merits attention from the student of the politics 
and social conditions of the Far East, as well as from the 
reader of fiction.”"—The Evening Standard. 


Nina. By ROSALINE MASSON. Extra crown 
8vo. 6s. 

Trevor Lordship. A Love Story. 
By Mrs. HUBERT BARCLAY. Extra erown 8vo, 6s. 

Jim Hands. A Story of Ameri- 
can Factory Life. By RICHARD C. CHILD. 


Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 





“It is one of those books which provoke genuine salt from 
the eyes of the reader in the places where the author has laid 
his humour aside. There is @ ‘travelling doctor’ in it who 
speaks of ‘a story that is all wool, a yard wide, and contains 
no shoddy or adulteration whatever,’ and ‘Jim Hands’ might, 
I —. respond, also in the vernacular, ‘I’m the goods.’” 
—Punch, 


The Colonel’s Story. 


By Mrs. ROGER A. PRYOR. Extra crown 8vo. 68. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


MAURICE HEWLETT. 
The Agonists. A Trilogy of 


God and Man (Minos King of Crete. 
Ariadne in Naxos. The Death of Hippo- 
lytus). By MAURICE HEWLETT, Author of 
“The Forest Lovers,” &c. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


Revolutionary Ireland and 
its Settlement. By the Rev. ROBERT H. 
MURRAY, Litt.D., Lecturer in History at Alexandra 
College, Dublin. With an Introduction by the Rev. 
J. P. MAHAFFY, D.D., C.V.O. 8vo. 10s. net. 


The Times.—‘ Dr. Murray’s handling of this higkly contro- 
versial subject is worthy of high praise ... He writes 
with a toleration and impartiality that is unfortunately rare, 
especially in Ireland, and it is a matter for congratulation 
that -Out of Galilee’ should come a work, treating of 
peculiarly controversial subjects, at once so judicious, im- 
partial, and solidly buiit.” 


MILITARY TEXT-BOOKS. 
Modern Artillery in the Field. 


A description of the Artillery of the Field Army, and 
the Principles and Methods of itsemployment. By 
Colonel H. A. BETHELL, R.F.A. (Retired.) With 
14 Plates and 126 Illustrations in the text. 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 


4th EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


India: Its Administration and 
Progress. By SIR JOHN STRACHEY, G.C.S.I. 
Fourth Edition. revised by Sir Tuomas W, 
HOLDERNESS, K.C.S.I. 8vo. 10s. net. 


Geteouy and Geography of 

Northern Nigeria. psy J. p. 
FALCONER, M.A., D.Sc., F.G.S., &e. With Notes 
by the late ARTHUR LONGBoTTOM, B.A., F.G.S., and 
an Appendix on the Paleontology of the Cretaceous 
Deposits, by HENRY Woops, M.A., F.G.S. With 
5 Sites and 24 Plates. 8vo. 10s. net. 


The Amazing Emperor Helio- 


gabalus. By J. STUART HAY, St. John’s 
College, Oxford. With Introduction by J. B. Bury, 
Litt.D.@and 8 page plates of Coins. and Medals, 
8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

e"¢ Prospectus post-free on application. 


The Purchasing Power of 


Money. Its determination and Relation to 
Credit, Interest, and Crises. By Prof. IRVING 
FISHER. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Crystallography and Practical 
Crystal Measurement. By A. E. H. TUTTON, 
D.Se., M.A., F.R.S., &c. Illustrated. 8vo. 30s. net. 


World Literature and its place 
in General Culture. BY RICHARD 4G. 
age ge MA., Ph.D. xtra crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


The Letters of Richard Henry 


Lee. Collected and Edited by JAMES C. 
BALLAGH, Ph.D., LL.D. Volume I., 1762-1778. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. [Tuesday 


LTD., LONDON. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 





GENERAL LITERATURE 
AUVERGNE AND ITS PEOPLE. By Frances M. Gosttino, 


Author of “ The Bretons at Home.” With 8 Illustrations in Colour 
by LEOPOLD LELEE, and 32 other Illustrations and a Map. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE BRETONS AT HOME. By Frances M. Gostiine, with 
an Introduction by ANATOLE LE BRAZ. With 12 Illustrations in 
Colour by GASTON FANTY LESCURE, and 32 other Illustrations. 
Second and cheaper edition. Crown 8Vvo, 6s. 


POEMS. By Emery Porrte. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


CHARDIN. By Herserr E. A. Furst. With 45 Plates. 
Wide royal 8vo, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. [Classics of Art 


THE REPUBLICAN TRADITION IN EUROPE By H. A.L. 


FISHER, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. net 


IMPRESSIONS OF MEXICO WITH BRUSH AND PEN. 


By Mary Barton. With 20 Mounted Illustrations in Colour by the 
Author. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


A HOLIDAY IN GAOL. By F. Marryy. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d 
STUDIES OF TREES AND FLOWERS. By M. Wrictevy. 


With Descriptions by ANNIE LORRAIN SMITH, F.L.S. Small 
crown 4to, 15s. net. 


THE HOUSE OF HOHENZOLLERN. By E. A. Brayiey 
HODGETTS, Author of “ The Court of Russia in the Nineteenth 
Century.” With 16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

Two Centuries of Berlin Court Life. 


THE SEVEN EDWARDS OF ENGLAND. By Mrs. K. A. 


PATMORE, Author of “The Court of Louis XIII.” With 12 Ilus- 
trations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


MYSTICISM: a Study in the Nature and Development of 
Sane Soerenat Consciousness. By EVELYN UNDERHILL. Demy 
; . net. 


UNSOUNDNESS OF MIND. 
LL.D., F.R.S.E., 
Diagrams. 


By T. 8S. Croustox, M.D. 


Author of “The Hygiene of Mind.” With 14 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


A MINE OF FAULTS. By F. W Baty. Cheaper Edition. 


F’cap 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE ASHES OF A GOD. By F. W. Bary, Author of 


‘‘A Digit of the Moon.” ‘With a Frontis piece, F’cap. 8v 
3s. 6d. net. : eee 


AN INCARNATION OF THE SNOW. By F. W. Bary. 


Cheaper Edition. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
DE PROFUNDIS. By Oscar Witpe, New Issue, Cloth, 1s. 


net. 


JORROCKS’S JAUNTS AND JOLLITIES. By R.S. Surress. 


With 15 Coloured Illustrations by HENRY ALKEN. New Issue. 
Gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE IDEAL HOME AND ITS PROBLEMS By Mrs 


EUSTACE MILES (Hallie Killick). Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


DONATELLO. By Maup Crurwett, Author of “‘ Mantegna,” 
&c. With 81 Plates. Wide royal 8vo, gilt top, 15s. net. 

[Classics of Art. 

SUCCESS IN LITERATURE. By Witt1am Morris(oizes and 


HENRY CRESSWELL. F’cap 8vo, 5s. net. 


RICHES AND POVERTY (1910). By L. G. Cutozza 


MONEY, M.P. Tenth and Revised Edition. Demy 8vo, 5s. net 
THE DAY’S MESSAGE. Chosen and Arranged by Susay 
COOLIDGE. Medium 16mo, 3s. 6d. net. 


BALLADS OF THE BRAVE. Poems of Chivalry, Enterprise, 


Courage, and Constancy. By FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, M.A., 
— Fourth and Revised Edition, with Notes. Crown 8vo, 
s. 6d. 


A splendid book for the young. 


FAMOUS SEA-FIGHTS FROM SALAMIS TO TSU-SHIMA. 
am tek oe HALE. With 17 Plans and 13 Illustrations. 


ENGLAND UNDER THE HANOVERIANS. By C. Granr 


ROBERTSON, M.A., Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. With 7 
Maps. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. (Oman’s History of England, 











FICTION 
JANE. By Marte Coretut. With anew Preface. Feap, 8vo, 


cloth, ls. net. {Methuen’s Shilling Novels, 


UNDER THE RED ROBE. By Srantey Weyman. Feap. 8vo, 


cloth, ls. net. [Methuen's Shilling Novels. 


THE DWELLER ON THE THRESHOLD. By Roserr 
HICHENS, Author of “ The Garden of Allah.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“In many ways the most perfect thing Mr. Hichens has yet done 
a2 * a finished example of the art of story-telling.”"—Morning 
ost. 

“In sustained and concentrated fascination it equals anything Mr, 
Hichens has yet done.”—Evening Standard. 


A CHARMING HUMBUG. By Imocen Crarx. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
THE ELDEST SON. By ArcuipaLtp Marswa tt, Author of 


“The Squire’s Daughter.”” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition, 
“The book claims and entertains from first to last.”—Atheneum, 


ADVENTURES OF AN ACTOR. By Rosert CastLetoy, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE EXPIATION OF JOHN COURT. By D. Maun, 
“A moving and thoughtful study by a writer of considerable 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

literary and narrative gifts.’’—Times. 

THE CARD. By Aryotp Bennett, Author of “Clay- 
hanger.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Fourth Edition, 
‘*Mr. Bennett is in his liveliest form in ‘The Card.” ... It 

is true comedy of character. He has created a type for eternal 

laughter. He has ‘cheered us all up!’ ”—Morning Post. 
**A most entertaining story, with never a dreary or dismal note 
in it.”"—Daily Chronicle. 


SHADOW-SHAPES. By Mauve Awnnestey, Author of 
“Wind Along the Waste,” Crown, 8vo, 6s. 
“The name of Maude Annesley on a title-page is a guarantee 
that ‘things’ will happen. . . . The absorbing drama grows in 
interest with every page.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


GRIFFITH COLGROVE’S WIFE. By Geratp FirzsTKpuen, 
Author of ‘‘ More Kin than Kind.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘A novel of excellent merit, which conveys a sense of knowledge 
and wide experience.’’—Scotsman. 


LORD RICHARD IN THE PANTRY. By Martin Swayye, 
Author of ‘“‘ The Bishop and the Lady.” Crown &8vo, 6s. 
{Second Edition, 
‘““A very gay and sparkling novel. The bright, witty, and clever 
talk makes an immediate appeal to the reader.”—British Weekly. 


DEFENDER OF THE FAITH By Marvsorie Bowen. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [Third Edition, 
‘*Miss Marjorie Bowen is now a fixed star in the literary firma- 

ment. With a trenchant style she impresses on the mind clear-cut 

pictures of men and women engaged on great affairs of life. Here 
she has managed to engage our sympathies to the utmost. ‘ Defender 
of the Faith’ is indeed a remarkable achievement.’’—Morning Post. 


DEMETER’S DAUGHTER. By Epen Puittporrs, Crown 
8vo, 6s. (Third Edition. 
“The book is a remarkably fine piece of work, compelling in its 

interest, and done with a fine sense of character.”—Glasgow News. 
“The book is its author’s best work — painful and humorous, 

ed and of the deepest depths, and profoundly human always.”— 
server. 


THE COIL OF CARNE. By Jonny Oxennam. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
(Third Edition. 
“Full of crisp and thoroughly fresh writing.’’—Bookman, 
“A refreshingly original romance.’’—Morning Leader. 
“A powerful story of much dramatic interest.’"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


LADY FANNY. By Mrs. Georce Norman, Author of 
“* Sylvia in Society.”” Crown 8vo, 6s. (Second Edition. 
“The story is really beautiful; it is told with delicacy and 

restraint, and a kind of humour that adds enormously to its 

effect.’’—Punch. 
“The chief fascination of this brilliant novel is its complete 
naturalness; the people of the story are absolutely alive.’’"—Tatler. 


ROSAMUND. By Beatrice Wuirsy, Author of ‘The 
Result of an Accident.”” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
“This well-written story has an innate charm, and the picture 

is full of touches true to Devonshire life.’’—Scoteman 
‘“‘An artistic and distinguished piece of writing.”—Morning Post. 


SPLENDID ZIPPORAH. By Mavup Srepyey Rawson, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
“The big ‘celloist is really splendid and the people she en- 

counters are cleverly studied.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


THE WAY OF A MAN. By Emerson Hoveu, Author of 
“The Mississippi Bubble.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“This is a fine romance, in which love and adventures of all 
kinds are admirably blended.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


THE GATE OF THE DESERT. By Joun Oxennam. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 


THE PRINCESS VIRGINIA. By C. N. and A. M. Wiuiam- 


gon. ‘eee of ‘‘ The Lightning Conductor.” Crown 8vo, cloth 
s. net. 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36, Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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FEMININE POETRY. 


“Sappho: One Hundred Lyrics.” By Buiss Carman. (Chatto 
& Windus, 5s. net.) 


“The Hours of Fiammetta.” By Racne, ANNAND TayLor. 
(Elkin Mathews. 2s. 6d. net.) 


“Poems.” By Frances Cornrorp. (Hampstead Priory Press, 
2s. net,) 

Ix his book of a hundred lyrics called “Sappho,” Mr. Bliss 
Carman has attempted, perhaps, the highest adventure the 
world of poetry could provide—an adventure Swinburne con- 
fessed to be too hard for him, and Catullus dared only 
partially attempt. Sappho’s poetry, as everyone knows, was 
part of the price the world had to pay for Christianity ; 
whether it be true or not that Gregory Nazianzen had her 
poems universally burnt, because they competed too success- 
fully with his own lucubrations, it seems pretty certain that 
Sappho’s passion was too much for the early Christians ; and 
only accident has preserved her from total disappearance. Mr. 
Carman has endeavored to recover the payment, to give us in 
English Sappho as she was when Greek was still alive. 
Others have been bold to translate, more or less completely, 
the two great odes and the hundred and thirty odd fragments, 
stray lines, and splintered pieces of lines, that lamentably 
suggest to us the glory that was Sappho. But Mr. Carman 
has pushed his adventure far beyond where the other trans- 
lators prudently stopped short. His aim has been not merely 
to translate but to reconstruct the shattered poems; wherever 
we have a fragment that shows something of the nature of the 
poem it belonged to, Mr. Carman endeavors, out of his own 
poetic faculty, to make good “the iniquity of oblivion.” 
This is, of course, evidently a work of pure fantasy; but 
there are two ways of doing it, one rather less fantastic than 
the other. Either Mr. Carman might have imagined what 
sort of a poem Sappho herself would have written in which 
a particular fragment might occur; or else he might simply 
use the fragment as a stimulus to his poetic fancy, and com- 
pose a poem which seems to his own taste a fit lyrical setting 
for the fragment—a much easier course than the former, but 
very likely to result in something hybrid. Mr. C. G. D. 
Roberts, who provides an introduction for this edition of 
Mr. Carman’s “ Sappho,”’ after justly comparing these poems 
with some attempt to restore a whole statue from a broken 
marble finger, goes on to claim that Mr. Carman has worked 
in the first of these two methods; and he speaks of an “ inde- 
finable flavor of translation’’ which runs throughout the 
book. We fear we cannot follow Mr. Roberts here. This 
“indefinable flavor ’’ completely escapes us; except for the 
comparatively few lines which are actual translations, the 
flavor seems to us all Mr. Carman’s own—quite a pleasant 
flavor, but a long way from Sappho. And, indeed, in the 
actual translations we are not very near to the Lesbian. Mr. 
Carman’s rhymeless metres, not apparently related in any 
way to the Greek metres, are much too loose, too daintily 
facile, to give any notion of the bronze rigour of form in which 
Sappho’s passionate utterance is enclosed; and her diction 
does not fare very much better with him. 

There is, of course, no need to consider these poems of 
Mr. Carman’s too narrowly as restorations of Sappho. That 
they are not restorations in any strict sense, not imaginary 
translations of poems Sappho might have written, is evident 
from the fact that the originating fragments are nearly 
always placed at the very beginning of his poems, a position 
which there is no reason to suppose most of them really 
cecupied. This shows that Mr. Carman has, perhaps justi- 
fiably, used them merely as stimuli to his own poetic faculty. 
A single line is enough to stir his mood. Thus, one line, 
quoted by a grammarian, is all that we have of a poem whose 
purport is completely unknown. The line runs: “I loved 
thee, Atthis, once long ago;’’ and this suggests to Mr. Car- 
man seventeen more lines, carrying on the implied regret, and 
mingling it with nature-painting in the modern style, quite 















pretty, and giving a quite tolerable modern setting for the 
fragment; but they are lines not only entirely un-Sapphic, 
but even un-Hellenic. 

There is one thing, however, for which Mr. Carman’s re- 
constructions must be gratefully commended; he has not 
endeavored to give them an “indefinable flavor”’’ of femi- 
ninity. According to certain theorists, sex is profoundly a 
mental and spiritual as well as a bodily matter; and when a 
woman writes poetry, these theorists claim that, if it is 
thoroughly sincere, it should present distinct traces both in 
its sentiment and its art of the feminine; and when they do 
not at once find such traces, either they are careful to look 
for them till they do find them, or they dismiss the poetry as 
insincere. Femininity of art, if we can discover such a thing, 
ought to be a much more certain test, because much more un- 
conscious and profounder, than femininity of sentiment. 
And even in sentiment we must distinguish between what is 
merely on the surface and the result of social circumstance, 
and some fundamental sexuality of mind; we must look for 
something corresponding to the Nietzschean distinction be- 
tween the male “I will” and the female “I will that he 
wills,’’ which should, of course, be especially apparent in the 
utterance of love. Sappho ought to be a peculiarly favorable 
subject for inquiry in this respect; because she lived in a 
society which is perhaps unique in history for its entire disre- 
gard of sex in all matters in which sex can be disregarded. 
The early olian Greeks, especially in Lesbos, seem to have 
allowed no distinction between men and women either in 
social freedom or in intellectual training. If there is such 
a thing as a real femininity of poetry, apart from the results 
of sex distinction artificially imposed by society, we ought 
to find it in Sappho if anywhere. But we do not find any- 
thing like it, beyond, of course, obvious allusions to her own 
sex. Sappho’s art is intensely characteristic, so much so that 
no scholar would have any difficulty in assigning to her or 
withholding from her, on internal evidence alone, any new 
nameless fragment of Aolic poetry that might turn up. But 
there is no trace of sex in her art; there is nothing feminine 
in it, nor does it pretend to masculinity; it is a fire too 
utterly pure to endure any such limitation. Nor in her 
sentiment would the searcher for poetic femininity come off 
any better. Those songs of hers, the fiercest and the clearest 
expression of love that the human spirit has yet attained to, 
would do equally well for either sex. One old grammarian, 
indeed, did assert that Sappho confessed herself ‘“‘ a thorough 
woman ”’ when she declared her love for “ delicate luxury ’’ ; 
but that is just the sort of proof the stubborn and determined 
theorist insists on discovering. No; Sappho’s love poetry 
is by no means spiritualised to colorlessness ; sex burns like 
fire in it. But the transformation to fire is so complete that 
all particularity of sex is consumed. We must turn our 
search for poetic femininity to our own time. 

Before we do so, however, we may as well frankly give 
up the search for feminine sentiment in poetry ; not because 
it is undiscoverable, but because it is too obviously patent. 
In their matter, modern poetesses are perfectly conscious— 
perhaps too conscious—of their sex. We must revert to our 
distinction between a fundamental mental and spiritual sex- 
difference and a difference caused by the complexities of 
social organism. That there is such a fundamental difference 
everyone believes; we may express it by saying women are 
centrifugal, men centripetal. This is sufficiently vague ; and 
such a difference, we have asserted, is not discoverable in 
poetry, even in the instance which is plainly most favorable 
to the discovery, Sappho. Beyond this it is difficult to go. 
Is even that famous distinction of Nietzsche’s really funda- 
mental? Is that not also perhaps the product of society? The 
same question must unavoidably be put to all the specific 
instances of feminine sentiment in the work of modern 
poetesses. Mrs. Rachel Annand Taylor’s sonnet sequence, 
“The Hours of Fiammetta,”’ is a good example here. It is 
avowedly written to set forth a specially feminine point of 
view; but that is a point of view which would never have 
occurred to Sappho, though it might have occurred to 
Aspasia. Mrs. Taylor’s aim has been to set out a woman’s 
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view of woman as the great inspirer, and mainly, the inspirer 
of art. There is no doubt of the reality of this point of 
view ; but is it really fundamental? Would a woman, with- 
out the moulding caused by a complex society, consciously 
regard herself as an inspiration? The matter, however, is 
not very important ; and, since we cannot escape the baffling 
results of society, we shall do wisely to look for a profound 
poetic expression of femininity in style, not in sentiment. 
After all, that is what the question comes to, when we ask 
if there is such a thing as feminine poetry. 

The first thing that strikes one in reading Mrs. Taylor’s 
poetry is the extraordinary lavishness of imagery; the 
poetry is decorated almost to death; it is smothered in 
luxury, and by no means the “delicate luxury” which 
Sappho praised. The next most evident thing in these 
sonnets is the equally extraordinary limitation of the 
imagery; the poetry moves entirely among the things of 
art and legendary dreams, or, if it does touch nature, it is in 
quite conventional touches, such as roses or lilies, or heavy 
perfumes. Open “ The Hours of Fiammetta” at any page, and 
you will come across something like “ Colchian cloth,’’ “ far 
flutes mourning,” ‘‘rondels of old French ivory,” “rare 
French queens,’’ “ precious patinas,”’ “lanes of chrysoprase,”’ 
“ amethyst-encumbered vine,”’ “sorcelled hydromel,” “graven 
thuribles,”” “rare sigils on gem-like souls”; and so on. 
Sometimes this peculiar sort of imagery becomes a positive 
riot, as here :— 

‘*Give me a chamber paved with emerald 
And hung with arras green as evening skies, 
Broidered with halcyons, moons, and heavily thralled 
White lilies, cold rare comfort for the eyes.” 
Or, even worse, it becomes such an auctioneer’s catalogue as 
this :— 
“ Greek vases, carven ivory, subtilised 
Arras of roses, Magians dyed on glass, 
Graven chalcedony and sardonyx, 
Nocturnes that through the nerves like fever pass, 
Arthurian kings, love on the crucifix, 
All sweet mysterious verse, the Byzantine 
Gold chambers of Crivelli, marble that flowers 
In shy adoring angels, patterned vine 
And lotos, and emblazoned Books of Hours.” 
Manifestly that is not poetry at all, or anything like it; but 
the book is not all as bad as that. Indeed, Mrs. Taylor some- 
times strikes out a fine phrase, as ‘some glittering night of 
Lapland miracle,’’ or a fine idea as in the line :— 
“And go to God up the bright stair of Wondo2r.” 
And there is an intellectual movement underneath the 
artistic lumber of imagery. But her mechanical idolatry of 
art is tedious; we reach the end of her book monstrously 
tired of her “agate flagons,” “ great enamels,” “‘ sumptuous, 
cold chalcedony”; it has been like walking through a 
crammed museum. If Mrs. Taylor gives herself up to 
versifying this curio-imagery of hers, it will be a very great 
pity, for her earlier books contained a real note of distin- 
guished poetry. But distinction, and indeed poetry, dies 
when she sets herself to cataloguing her artistic preferences. 

But may we take this peculiarity of Mrs .Taylor’s style— 
this all-too manifest desire to express life purely in terms 
of art—as something distinctly feminine? At least 
one great esthetic philosopher—Richard Wagner—would 
have told us to do so. Wagner regarded genius as a 
peculiar form of receptivity, which fills itself with such an 
abundance of impressions that it cannot help overflowing into 
artistic creation ; and this artistic creation, he said, may be 
masculine or feminine—feminine when it proceeds from im- 
pressions of art, but masculine when it proceeds from the 
impressions given by life itself. Certainly, Mrs. Taylor’s 
poetry, avowedly feminine in its purport, corresponds also in 
its style with this definition of feminine art in quite startling 
fashion. But Wagner, profound thinker though he was, con- 
cerned himself rather too much with the notion of sex; he 
was apt, whenever he perceived a strong antithesis, to label 
the two opposites “masculine” and “feminine” in a very 
light-hearted way, and think he had thereby explained them. 
Is there really any truth in this definition of his? It seems 
to us that one good instance to the contrary must upset it; 
and such an instance Mrs. Cornford’s poems provide. Their 
purport is not specifically feminine, like Mrs. Taylor’s poems, 
but it is sufficiently so to make comparison appropriate ; the 
book, without its title-page, might be pretty clearly guessed 
at from occasional touches in its matter as the work of a 
woman. But the main point is the style. It is a book of in- 





dubitable poetry, and it is written by a woman; is there in 
the manner of it anything distinctively feminine, in the 
Wagnerian or any other sense? A single poem will answer 
us; and this triolet, purposely chosen for its “lightness,” 
will serve us admirably :— 
‘©0, why do you walk through the fields in gloves, 
Missing so much and so much? 
O fat white woman whom nobody loves, 
Why do you walk through the fields in gloves, 
When the grass is soft as the breast of doves 
And shivering sweet to the touch? 
O why do you walk through the fields in gloves, 
Missing so much and so much? 
The suave, relentless malice of that (quite justifiable malice, 
however) might perhaps be taken to be all as fundamentally 
feminine as anything in Mrs. Taylor’s poems; but this is 
dangerous ground. Of the style, however, the Heinesque 
transparency and economy, the significance of each word 
made keen and penetrating as only fine poetry can make it— 
is there anything to be said of the style, except that it is 
entirely effective? Nothing feminine here; simply the fine- 
ness and clarity which mark a genuine poetic talent. So it 
is with all Mrs. Cornford’s poems. They are not great ; they 
are more of the ironical than passionate. But the irony is 
exquisitely used —so exquisitely that it is capable of the 
rarest of all forms of poetry, the ‘epigram; as in this of 
“ Youth ” :— 
‘“*A young Apollo, go!lden-haired, 
Stands dreaming on the verge of strife, 
Magnificently unprepared 
For the long littleness of life.” 
Mrs. Cornford’s poems tell us once more, what the great 
poetesses should make it impossible ever to forget, that there 
is neither masculine nor feminine poetry; there is simply 
good poetry and bad poetry. 





THE HISTORY OF A CRIME. 


“The Life, Trial, and Death of Francisco Ferrer.” By 
WituiaM ArcHER. (Chapman & Hall. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Ir would be difficult to perform a higher service in the cause 
of justice and enlightenment than is here accomplished. One 
thinks of Voltaire vindicating the memory of Calas, and of 
Zola denouncing the iniquities of the Dreyfus persecution. 
Mr. Archer’s service ranks with theirs, or is only less con- 
spicuous because his task was simpler, the injustice more 
obvious, the victim’s character more widely recognised, and 
the indignation against the crime more widely expressed 
throughout Europe. He approached the investigation of 
the Ferrer case with great advantages. He had no political or 
religious thesis to establish, no predispositions to contend 
against. He was neither anti-Catholic nor anti-militarist. 
With obvious sincerity, he says that, as a matter of fact, had 
he convinced himself that Ferrer was guilty, or even that he 
had had a fair trial, it would have been very easy, and by no 
means disagreeable for him to have said so. For a while his 
judgment was in suspense. Jt was the study of the official 
report of the trial that removed all doubt or hesitation. When 
that study was completed, he knew, in his own words, that 
Ferrer had been the victim if not of a judicial crime, at any 
rate of an enormous judicial stupidity. The advantage 4 
man of long-established moderation possesses is that, when 
he gives a final decision in favor of an “ advanced ’’ view, it 
bears an, incalculably greater weight; and that is an advan- 
tage which Mr. Archer enjoys to the full. 

He begins with a careful and entirely impartial account 
of Ferrer’s career, opinions, and objects. Evidently he feels 
no special sympathy with that kind of mind; at all events, 
he has no prejudice in its favor, but rather the reverse. Fer- 
rer’s ideals, he says, were narrow, and his devotion to them 
fanatical. He was himself ill-educated, and “ found a dis- 
proportionate comfort and assurance in a particular set of 
scientific doctrines which he accepted as the last word of 
sublunary wisdom.”’ 

“Tt is curious how, in a Catholic country, we find the 
Puritan of free thought acting very much as did the Puritans 
of Protestantism at the Reformation, and as some of them 
would like to do to-day—covering his head in the presence 
of the Host, converting a carven cross into a mere bar, 


deprecating the mute presence of the Virgin during the last 
vigil of his life.” 
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We may well admit that the tone of Ferrer’s rationalism was 
often acrid, non-imaginative, and half-educated. We have 
known that type of rationalist in our own country, and if the 
type is now more usual in Latin or Slav races, that is mainly 
because Clericalism retains a stronger and more malignant in- 
fluence among them. As a nation, perhaps, we are not so much 
given to the logical, abstract, and dogmatic lines of rationalist 
thought; and a large section of our Clericals have justified 
themselves as leaders in social reform, and even in enlighten- 
ment. Byt, nevertheless, the rationalist school to which Fer- 
rer devoted his whole existence is largely of British origin ; 
the names of Tom Paine and Bradlaugh are among its apostles, 
and Ferrer would certainly have claimed the method of 
our great English naturalists and scientific workers as the 
basis of his teaching. If Clericalism re-appeared among us 
in anything like the form which it has preserved in Spain, 
the ranks of our rationalists would again fill up, and they 
would not want for leaders. ‘ 

But, for the moment, the opponent both of Church and 
State like Ferrer is not so common among ourselves as he 
was even thirty years ago. It requires an effort to realise 
the motives that inspired the whole career of such a man in 
a country where almost every thinking person would admit 
that the Government was the most pernicious element in the 
whole State, and the Church the chief bulwark of ignorance. 
He was not the kind of Anarchist that seeks to abolish 
Government by exploding the Governor. As Mr. Archer 
shows, to avoid the confusion, he would have called himself 
Acratist, or the opponent of compulsion and violence, rather 
than Anarchist. And though he would certainly have traced 
most of the evils of society to the action of Government, his 
real interest was not political or anti-political. He was 
possessed by what we may almost call the fanaticism of 
education. Perhaps owing to his Latin birth, he retained 
an unshaken belief in the power of logic and reason over 
human affairs. In this country we have almost lost that 
belief. We recognise that in public and ordinary life 
hardly anyone thinks logically or acts in obedience to reason. 
We rather pride ourselves on muddling through without 
those abstract aids. But to Ferrer the dogma that man is 
a reasonable animal appeared as plain as a pikestaff. He 
never questioned it. He was a born Rationalist, just as the 
Pope is a born Catholic, and we doubt if even his trial and 
execution shook his faith in reason. Therein lies the tragic 
irony of his fate. 

Believing thus in reason’s omnipotence, it seemed to 
him a simple thing to reform the world by training youthful 
minds in accordance with. reason’s principles. If children 
were taught nothing but reason, men would not only per- 
ceive truth, but would follow reason’s dictates. We may 
smile at so naive and trustful an assumption, but before 
we smile we must remember that the Greeks, for the most 
part, believed the same, and the Greeks were admittedly 
wise. Inspired by this Hellenic principle, Ferrer estab- 
lished his Rational, or, as he called it, Modern, School, 
where the children were to be taught nothing that could 
not pass the strictest tests of reason and exact knowledge. 
Mr. Archer quotes several instances of the results upon the 
children’s minds, and they show that, as far as true educa- 
tion goes, the dogmas of reason may not be very much 
superior to the dogmas of superstition. The children in their 
little essays merely reproduced what they had been taught, 
and few of the faculties, except memory, were really trained. 
If it is said that the same is true of nearly all our own 
schools, we must admit it. But we will quote one example 
of the essays, only because it contains so tragic a reference 
to the ominous fortress of Montjuich, that echoed ‘the 
hideous tortures of the Barcelona Anarchists in 1893 and 
1896, and was ultimately the scene of Ferrer’s own murder. 
Writing on “The Inquisition,” a little girl said :— 


_ “But are these times really past, and only matters of 
history? We have still, not very far from this truth-teaching 
school, a castle which is the centre of infection, with moats, 
subterranean passages, and dungeons. . . It is time that 
this relic of barbarism should disappear. Catalonia is dis- 
honored by the presence of that castle, whose history strikes 
horror to the traveller. It is necessary that we should destroy 
that fantasm, and on its site lay out a beautiful park; and 
surely the free people who enjoy it will sometimes think with 
sorrow of the martyrs who rest under its verdure.” 


The voice is the voice of Ferrer, the chief martyr now resting 





under that verdure. But certainly, if memory is always to 
play such an important part in education, it is better to 
repeat ennobling doctrines of this kind than to be exposed to 
education by priests or Government teachers in a country 
where only half the population can read and write, and where, 
we are told, one school is the entrance to a cemetery, another 
adjoins a prison, another serves as an enclosure for the bulls 
before bull fights, another is used as a cattle-shed, another 
is surrounded by a fermenting manure-heap that keeps the 
children warm in winter. 

Even in this we could not expect agreement from Clericale 
who exist on the people’s ignorance, or from a Government 
that exists on their submission. Ferrer was of the stuff that 
apostles are made of. The zeal for reason devoured him. He 
could not hold his peace. He justly said of himeelf that for 
him life would be meaningless without propaganda. He was 
a fanatic for freedom, and he sought it by means of education, 
only because that road, though lengthy, appeared to him the 
surest in the end. It was natural that all the forces of Cleri- 
calism, militarism, despotism, and capitalism should com- 
bine for the destruction of such a man. Once, three years 
before the end, they hoped they had succeeded. After 
Morral threw the bomb at the royal wedding procession in 
May, 1906, Ferrer was kept in prison for a year, but was then 
acquitted of any complicity by the Court in Madrid. That, 
however, was a civil court, conducted on legal lines. After 
the outbreak at Barcelona in July, 1909, his enemies had the 
opportunity of rectifying the mistake. As a leading Catholic 
paper remarked just before his arrest :— 

“These civil tribunals were in the habit of ‘ insisting on 
clear, precise, and decisive proofs of guilt’; and it pointed 
out the superior convenience of military and naval Courts of 
Honor, which ‘ do not require to subject themselves to concrete 
proofs, but are satisfied with a moral conviction, formed in 
the conscience of those who compose them.’ ”’ 

It would be impossible to characterise the nature of 
Ferrer’s trial with finer irony or greater exactness. He was 
charged with being “ the author and chief” of the Barcelona 
rising. On that charge there was not a shadow of evidence 
that would have stood in any legal court—not enough evi- 
dence to have sent a man to prison for a week. But the 
military court of officers had no peddling scruples in favor of 
clear, precise, and decisive proofs of guilt. They were quite 
satisfied with a moral convicticn, formed in their own con- 
sciences, and on the strength of that conviction they sent 
Ferrer to death. The evidence was a mockery both of law and 
reason. Hearsay, personal opinions, general impressions, 
dubious documents, unsupported assertions, vague conjectures 
—any mortal statement was accepted provided it told against 
the prisoner, and no opportunity for cross-examination of 
any kind was given. On those terms you could hang a saint, 
or shoot an angel. From the moment of his arrest and im- 
prisonment in a foul cell, Ferrer was not allowed a dog’s 
chance of justice. The shame of the proceedings was so ob- 
vious that even his defender, an ordinary officer chosen at 
random out of a list of unknown names, protested against 
the iniquity of the trial. But we need not follow the case 
further. Step by step, examining every point and detail with 
minute and impartial industry, Mr. Archer has exposed the 
whole course of this public crime. He tries to mitigate the 
blame. He thinks that only a few subordinates acted in 
deliberate and conscious bad faith. He attributes the sen- 
tence, not to any criminal conspiracy against Ferrer, but to 
“malignant stupidity, coupled with the absence of the most 
rudimentary sense of fair play.’” He admits that the course 
of the injustice—the brutal imprisonment, the shameless 
trial, the hurried execution—strains this mitigating judg- 
ment rather hard. But let us give the court, its instigators, 
and abettors, every benefit; nevertheless, judicial murder 
may be a crime without criminal conspiracy, and malignity 
in judges is no less malign because it is also stupid. 

From the point of view of the Church and State in 
Spain, the stupidity was soon revealed. Not only was the 
Conservative Government at once overthrown by Ferrer’s 
execution, but the forces of revolution and anti-clericalism 
have been enormously strengthened. The crime has done 
more for the cause of free thought than a thousand 
“Modern Schools’’ could have accomplished in a genera- 
tion. As Mr. Archer says, the executioners of Ferrer, from 
Senor Maura downwards, conferred on him a patent of 

undying nobility. Nor has the inspiring influence of his 
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courage and his fate been confined to Spain. The outbreaks 
in most European capitals that followed the crime of Mont- 
juich were a warning to all obscurantists and reactionaries 
that their time is nearly out. And to Liberals of every 
grade they came as the most welcome evidence of growing 
solidarity, not only among the thinkers and scientists of the 
world, but among the working classes of nominally hostile 
nations. 





PHYSICAL SCIENCE IN THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA. 


“The Encyclopedia Britannica.” 11th edition. (Cambridge 
University Press.) 


Since the publication of the tenth edition of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, no department of human knowledge has 
made such strides as Physical Science. The last volume of the 
tenth edition was issued in 1902, and the tenth edition itself 
scarcely deserves the name, inasmuch as it consisted of a 
few volumes supplementary to the ninth. In these supple- 
mentary volumes there is a very great improvement notice- 
able in several subjects of a mathematico-physical nature. 
Just over six years before the last volume of the tenth edition 
appeared, the world was amazed by the announcement of the 
discovery of Réntgen’s “dark light”; and this discovery 
ushered in a branch of Physics which has already revolution- 
ised human thought, and given new views—no longer founded 
upon metaphysical speculation, but on the solid ground of 
observation, experiment, and measurement—of the consti- 
tution of the universe. It is chiefly in this field that the 
eleventh edition becomes a necessity for the student of 
Science ; and nowhere else can he obtain in manageable and 
collected form the work of those discoverers who have 
founded the newest branches of Physical Science; for the 
articles are, in many cases, written by these discoverers 
themselves. 

An article on such an apparently familiar subject as 
Electric Conduction, written, say, a dozen years ago, would 
now be found to be hopelessly out of date. It was surely 
by a wonderful insight that Clerk Maxwell predicted that 
the key to the nature and mystery of electricity would one 
day be found in the electrical behavior of gases; for, at the 
time of his conjecture, the ordinary electrician would have 
pronounced these bodies to be the least likely to lead to such 
a result. We know now how the theory of moving ions— 
though the knowledge of ions themselves dates back some 
three generations—has been pushed to the front of electrical 
theory, experiment, and measurement by the work done on 
gases by Sir J. J. Thomson, Professor Townsend, and many 
others at home and abroad. The article on this subject is 
one of the newest and (to the physicist) most important in 
the Encyclopedia; and it is practically exhaustive as far 
as the present extent of our knowledge. Here, in the course 
of some twenty-six pages, will be found not merely a sum- 
mary of results, but an adequate mathematical deduction 
and discussion of them. Incidentally, one notices in this 
treatment of atoms, ions, and electrons what is so strikingly 
evident in many other branches of science—namely, the aid 
which is, perhaps unexpectedly, given to one kind of investi- 
gation by some result obtained in another: the mathema- 
tician is to-day deducing some fact, with no apparent appli- 
cation or use, which, later on, will enable the physicist to 
progress on his road of discovery. Thus, the kinetic theory 
of gases—a severe subject of statistical mathematics, and 
mainly pure mathematics—finds many applications for the 
experimental physicist in calculations by which he deduces 
the magnitudes of the charges carried by such things as 
atoms, which are infinitely beyond the reach of visible per- 
ception. And, again, a result deduced by Stokes many years 
ago, before the age of Réntgen rays and electrons, with re- 
gard to the ultimate speed of a minute sphere moving through 
a viscous liquid, turns out to furnish the experimental phy- 
sicist with a means of calculating the number of ions present 
in a given volume of air; and thus a result of apparently 
nothing more than academic, or “examination-paper,” in- 
terest has now become one of the standard means of investi- 
gation in our physical laboratories. 

That region of marvels, the exhausted glass tube through 
which a stream of electricity is kept running, the discovery 
of which may fairly be credited to Sir William Crovkes, 





comes in for elaborate description and scientific calculation ; 
and when we reflect that it is little more than a single 
generation since Crookes showed his fairy experiments, and 
contemplate now the vast literature of this subject, we are 
amazed at the rapidity and magnitude of scientific progress, 
There is nothing like it in the history of the world. §o 
rapid has progress been, that we have to regard the radio- 
meter as belonging to ancient history, and to contemplate 
the collection of Crookes tubes, presented by their con- 
structor to the physical laboratory at South Kensington, in 
the same way as we contemplate the remains of the mastodon 
and the ichthyosaurus in the vicinity. 

Among the new subjects treated of in this edition is the 
closely-allied one of Radioactivity, which may be said to have 
originated in 1896, a few months after Réntgen made his 
famous discovery, although its foundation is to be sought in 
the phosphorescence produced in many bodies by the action 
of sunlight—a subject which had been most elaborately in- 
vestigated many years before by Becquerel, and expounded 
in his classical work, ‘“‘ La Lumiére, ses Causes et ses Effets.” 
Radioactivity, however, lay dormant in Phosphorescence ; 
but, in the hands of H. Becquerel, it started into a vigorous 
existence in consequence of Réntgen’s discovery. Becquerel 
worked chiefly with uranium, and he was not long in show- 
ing that this substance, whether it has previously been ex- 
posed to light or not, emits continuously a something which 
has the property of discharging the electricity on electrified 
bodies, just as Réntgen rays do. Here again, fresh and even 
greater marvels were rapidly disclosed; for new radiating 
bodies were discovered, and in some cases they could con- 
tinue radiating—shooting out something from themselves— 
for many thousands of years without any appreciable loss of 
their own substance. The work of the Curies at once followed, 
for the purpose of identifying another body, carefully hidden 
in Nature, which produced greater effects than uranium. The 
discovery was made by Mme.Curie, who revealed the sought 
substance as radium. There is but a very small quantity 
of this in the body of the earth, so far as our investigations 
can reach; but the prodigious amount of heat which it can 
generate has rendered calculations as to the age of the earth 
untrustworthy. Moreover, it is shown in the article dealing 
with this subject, how, by means of the emanation of radium, 
we are able to detect the one million-millionth of a gram of 
radium present in a body—an effect which can be realised 
by anyone who has seen the rapid way in which the point of 
a fine needle discharges the electricity from an electrified 
body after the needle-point has acquired the excessively 
minute quantity of radium emanation, which it can receive 
by being placed for a short time in a tube containing this 
emanation, the needle-point being then placed at a distance 
of some inches from the electrified body. 

The whole history of the various transformations of ura- 
nium through ionium, radium, radium emanation, and so 
forth, down to the final form of lead (as is conjectured), is 
here set forth; and the process is, in several respects, a 
curious one. Thus, if we take a given mass of uranium, half 
of it would still exist as uranium after the lapse of five 
thousand million years ; but, in the meantime, the part that 
has changed has formed successive kinds of matter, among 
them radium, and then radium emanation. Now the radium, 
although it is changing into its emanation, will be only half 
changed in about 1,760 years, while its emanation will be half 
changed into its next product in less than four days; and 
some of the subsequent bodies in the chain of change will be 
left at half quantity after several years. 

The reader will probably ask, “If these things are 50, 
what about the accepted principles of Chemistry?’’ The 
atoms of bodies are proved to be breaking up, and to consist, 
not, as we had supposed, of simple, indivisible pieces of 
matter, but of innumerable smaller things clustered together 
in the supposed indivisible atom—so that the atom is, in 
reality, a multiple and very complex thing. Now, though 
this is true, the principles of Chemistry remain valid; for 
it is not the atoms of all bodies which suffer rapid disin- 
tegration, it is only comparatively few bodies in which any 
change whatever can be observed; and, so long as atoms 
remain what they are, they will combine according to the 
existing laws of Chemistry. Doubtless, if all bodies emu- 
lated the emanation of radium in their rapidity of change, 
neither Chemistry nor anything like the present universe 
could exist, 
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We can make only a brief reference to the older physical 
subjects in this edition; but nothing more is required, as 
they do not change rapidly. 

To the mathematical physicist, one of the most useful 
contributions is the article on Hydrodynamics, by Sir George 
Greenhill. In thirty pages we have practically a complete 
résumé, and it should be studied concurrently with Professor 
Horace Lamb’s great treatise on the subject. Under the 
head of “Dynamics,’’ we have another of these great 
mathematical articles ; and it seems to us that no such pre- 
sentation of the very highest branch of theoretical dynamics, 
devoted mainly to the work of Lagrange and Hamilton, is to 
be found anywhere else. Astronomy is treated of under 
several heads—as, indeed, is the science of force in general— 
according to the plan of the Encyclopedia. The use of sele- 
nium for comparing the relative intensities of the lights of 
different stars is not referred to; but this, perhaps, is due 
to the fact that such measurements—although made first in 
this country—are confined to a few observers in America, 
whose great telescopes are much better suited to the purpose 
than any that are available here. The selenium method, 
however, as hitherto applied, gives a fallacious comparison 
of lights; for the whole light of a star is allowed to fall 
on the selenium surface, instead of being broken up into its 
constituent colors, each one of which is separately measured 
for each of the two stars compared. Thus a star whose light 
is mainly blue is not at present properly compared with one 
whose light is mainly yellow. By the method as now applied 
in America the first star would compare very unfavorably 
with the second, although the energy of the latter is much 
the smaller. 

We conclude by wishing for the Encyclopedia the great 
success which it deserves. It is a wonderful treasure-house 
of human knowledge, and a great glory to our nation. 





GEORGE CHAPMAN’S TRAGEDIES. 


“The Tragedies of George Chapman.” 


Edited by THomas 
Marc Parrott. (Routledge. 6s. net.) 


Mitton, in “Samson Agonistes,” 


Delilah, as 


sé 


speaks of the coming of 


: Sailing, 
Like a stately ship, 
With all her bravery on 
Sails filled, and streamers 


and tackle trim, 
waving. 

Such, indeed, was the coming and passing of George 
Chapman across the stage of the Elizabethan drama. 
His date (1589-1634) comprehends the full orbit of the 


Renaissance drama from its proudest efflorescence to 
its decay. His position in it is unique. A cursory 
glance over any one of Chapman’s tragedies will 
reveal a whole-hearted conformity with the  con- 


temporary usages and temper of the theatre. Its violence 
and bloodshed, outrageous and exotic plots, its predisposition 
to gloom, its delight in the superlative and the superhuman, 
the domination of the motive of revenge, its sumptuous 
phrasing, and transpontine effects—all these he accepted and 
traded in with an unquestioning spirit. Assuredly Chap- 
man’s singular and outstanding qualities do not lie in the 
sphere of dramatic innovation. 


How, then, is his position 
unique ? 


Perhaps the answer is that Chapman’s peculiar 
personality was such as to uplift him into the region cf 
poetry. Swinburne said of him that he ‘‘ held of no man, 
and acknowledged no master.” In a social age, amid the 
motley and undisciplined throng of his poetic brotherhood, 
he pursued alone a steep and rugged path, “ self-schooled, 
self-scann’d, self-honor’d, self-secure.’’ As learned as 
Jonson, and more so, he had none of Jonson’s conviviality, 
which aired itself at the Mermaid. “The profane multitude 
I hate,” he said, ‘and only consecrate my strange poems to 
those searching spirits, whom learning hath made noble and 
nobility sacred.”’ 

Indeed, Chapman is an eminently didactic poet. 
The whole of his artistic conception and achievement is 
stamped with a dogmatic Calvinism of aim. He has been 
called passionless; but he loved and honored his art too 
much for that. But poetry unillumined by an ethical aim 
and by moral dignity he contemned with fastidious disdain. 
His muse sought to escape from the mundane and the pedes- 
trian into “those brave, translunary things”? Marlowe 


revelled in. In him human beings are subordinate to 
a spiritual enthusiasm for poetry, and poetry to a pre- 
imagined morality and virtue. This ethical strain of the stoic 
is partly, no doubt, inherited from Senecan tradition, but is 
mainly the offshoot of his own stern imagination, 
which strove to “shun common and plebeian forms of 
speech,” and to shine “ with surpassing glory crowned.” It 
is dubious whether such philosophic eclecticism can ever 
succeed in a dramatic réle. The bustle, the actuality, and 
vivid movement of the Elizabethan stage were still more fatal 
to Chapman’s dramatic success. His speciality was the 
chronicle play, and in the bulk of his work he selected for 
his canvas the period of French history from Francis to 
Henry IV. He took as his theme the episodic rise and fall 
of Bussy d’Ambois, at the time of the last of the Valois, and 
the conspiracy and eclipse of De Biron at the hands of 
Henry of Navarre. The débdcle of the mettlesome warrior- 
noble, with his fiery courage and blind, unbounded egoism, 
is of some historical significance. It was Marlowe who popu- 
larised the type; but Chapman gives a more subtle and re- 
flective interpretation to his Tamberlaines. His method has 
been compared with that of Jonson, and his delineation of 
types and ‘‘ humors.’’ Jonson rounds off an attribute or a 
peculiarity, and rides it down with relentless tenacity. But 
Chapman refuses to bend to any merely human trait what- 
soever. He models his figures on pre-conceived theories. 
He will have his abstractions and nothing else. It is 
enough for him that kings must be majestic, princes 
gracious, villains villainous, and his particular heroes 
abnormally heroic. Thus his dramatis persone are either 
hopelessly vulgarised or idealised out of all recognition. 
It is an abstracted Pity that speaks, a personified Rage, a 
sublimated Majesty, an incarnate Despair. It is no exag- 
geration to say that every speech is a theme in itself, with- 
out any necessary bearing on the broad, main current 
of the play. His men and women are puppets delivering 
set, emphatic rhetoric. Chapman made of his drama the 
barbaric carnival which so dazzled the Renaissance 
artists, dipped afresh in the spring of Pagan inspira- 


tion. In the fit proportion and propriety of technique 
and dramatic action, Chapman was equally at a 
loss. He has no progressive flow and accumulation 


of incident. Events do not march with him. They 
are stifled and buried beneath philosophic analysis 
and learned disquisition. The main combative ele- 
ment is in dialectics, discursive alarums and _ excur- 
sions. The last two or three scenes are distorted 


to a degree, and the climax is crowded out by a mob of dis- 
orderly and retarded situations. 

Of what value, then, is Chapman’s tragic drama, and 
wherein lies his supreme excellence? A consciousness of 
his failure, indeed, seems to sadden him. He writes as if 
his heart was not in his dramatic work, as though he harked 
back to a “ mental hinterland,” quick with the upward flame 
of thought. His personages do not illustrate themselves 
but Chapman. They neither accomplish their destiny nor 
fulfil their personality. Amid the rush of a full-blooded 
world, they stay still, rapt, and stripped of all earthly desire, 
forlorn in their aspirations, intent and preoccupied in the 
face of death and fate and visionary things. It is the salient 


quality of diction, ennobled by a richly imaginative 
mind, that separates Chapman from his contempo- 
raries. Swinburne said of his translation of Homer that 


it was romantic and Elizabethan, rather than epic. But his 
plays abound in passages of broad Homeric magniloquence. 
Take the following simile :— 
‘Then as in Arden I have seen an oak 

Long shook with tempest and his lofty top 

Bent to his root . began to nod 

This way and that, as loath his curled brows 

(Which he had oft wrapt in the sky with storms) 

Should stoop; and yet his racial fibres burst 

Storm-like he fell, and hit the fear-cold earth; 

So fell stout Barrisor.” 

Chapman certainly had execrable taste, and his poetic 
discernment was faulty to a degree. He labors his images, 
throwing them off in turbulent profusion, one-half digested 
and abandoned, another refined and teased at. But his mind 
so teemed with creative matter that the epithet “ dwarfish,”’ 
which Dryden applied to him, is unjust and wide of 
the mark. Of lyrical genius Chapman had none; and his 
versification, though resonant and full of pomp and 
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circumstance, is toned with abrupt and jagged discords. It is 
seldom that the “broad, full sail”’ of his poetry rides into 
quiet havens of still and rare beauty like the following coup- 
let :— 
‘*As when the moon hath comforted the night, 
And set the world in silver of her light.” 


He speedily falls away into ugly dissonance. Chapman’s 


inventive genius is indeed so prodigious and opulent that he . 


cannot marshal or co-ordinate his poetic effects. A subject 
demanding direct coherence of treatment suggests whole 
trains of images to him, like a comet with its luminous tail. 
His metaphors are torn from their connecting hawsers and 
drift magnificently alone. He scanned the utmost heavens 
for stuff worthy of his proud spirit and the high office of his 
muse. Once or twice he must have satisfied himself, as in 
the dying speech of Biron. 

“And so farewell for ever. Never more 

Shall any hope of my revival see me; 
Such is the endless exile of dead men. 
Summer succeeds the spring; autumn the summer, 

The frosts of winter, the fall’n leaves of autumn; 

All these and all fruits in them yearly fade, 
And every year return; but mortal man 

Shall never more renew his vanish’d face.” 

It is a sharp commentary on Chapman’s methods of writ- 
ing verse that his most splendid effects are also the simplest. 
The crucial tragedy of these dramas is not of them and in 
them, but of and in Chapman’s own soul. For all his sure- 
ness and self-mastery he leaves an impression of 
waste. For all his sterling qualities and the upward lift of 
his spirit, he is the poetic spendthrift, his poetry a dissi- 
pated argosy. He recognised his failure, nor could all his 
ardor and audacities of flight save him from that knowledge. 

Mr. Parrott’s edition is complete to the fullest require- 
ments. It is not garbled by over-attention to annotation and 
textual matters, and the lucidity and competence of the his- 
torical resumés and explanations should widen the circle of 
the readers of Chapman, too often daunted in Elizabethan 
literature by the excesses of scholarly research. An intro- 
duction and two other volumes of Chapman’s comedies and 
non-dramatic poems are to follow. 





CURRENT FICTION. 


“Zoe: A Portrait.” By W. F. Casry. (Herbert & Daniel. 6s.) 

“The Sea Lion.” By Parrick RusupEeN. (Mills & Boon. 6s.) 

‘The Wine Drinker.” By W. J.BatrcHe.per. (Smith, Elder. 6s.) 

‘‘A Man with a Past.” By Sr. Joun Avcock. (Stanley Paul. 6s.) 

“Whirlpools.” From the Polish of H. Srenkiewicz. (Werner 
Laurie, 6s.) 


‘* Adventures of an Actor.” By Rosert CAsTLETON. (Methuen. 
6 \ 


8.) 
‘The Corner of Harley Street.” Being some Correspondence of 
Peter Harpinc, M.D. (Constable. 4s. 6d. net.) 


‘Zoe: A Porrtrait’’ and ‘‘ The Sea Lion ”’ are first 
novels that would be twice as good if they were, each, half 
as long. It is a little odd that Mr. Casey, who can draw 
with cool wit so skilful a picture of the complicated flirta- 
tions of an engaging widow with half-a-dozen types of 
Irishmen, has not stood back from his canvas to judge its 
total effect. Had he done so, he must surely have recog- 
nised that half his touches are superfluous, and introduce 
lonqueurs into the comedy. The characters of the men are 
smartly hit off, and a really subtle sketch is that of Anthony, 
Zoe’s father, who appears to outsiders to be always more or 
less wide of the mark, when he is, in fact, artfully dropping 
suggestions into his daughter’s mind which always determine 
her course of action. There is much knowledge of human 
nature shown in the analysis, but if Mr. Casey is to establish 
his reputation as a novelist, he must indulge less in padding 
in future books. Zoe is one of those essentially feminine 
types who get the better of nearly every man they play with, 
and respect only him who has force enough to master them. 
Perhaps Mr. Casey will give us a sequel. 

“The Sea Lion,” despite its attribution, is obviously 
the work of a woman, whose genuine talent is handicapped 
by the improbability of the story she tells. A literary 
scallywag, named Roxby, gets hold of the crippled genius 
Darrel, who has been confined for years to his couch in his 
squalid London lodging, and, under the pretence of a part- 
nership, exploits him mercilessly. Not only does Roxby’s 
wearing of the giant’s robe bring him fame and money, 








—_—_ 


but he actually becomes engaged to the beautiful Sybil Leth- 
bridge, and hoodwinks her into the belief that he is her 
old lover, Thornfield, alias Darrel, who disappeared seven 
years before. The impostor and his victim are, of course, 
strikingly alike in feature and figure ; but even so, Sybil’s 
credulity is hard to swallow. There are many clever and 
striking passages in the story, but its unreality involves the 
author in a tissue of unconvincing scenes in the effort to 
bolster up the incredible situation. The impostor Roxby, 
who has failed to convince Sybil’s male relatives, is ulti- 
mately unmasked, and the genius Darrel is rescued from his 
slum by his old love. A little class bias and much feminine 
idealism impair the book’s dramatic force, and discount a 
subtlety of insight which should lead the author later to 
a notable success. 

In “ The Wine Drinker,” Mr. W. J. Batchelder has put 
together sixteen stories of fisher-life on the East Coast, 
which are marked by unusual swing and vigor of style. The 
author writes as one long familiar with the ways of smacks- 
men, pilots, marshmen, and longshoremen generally, and he 
handles rough dialect with much literary skill. The story 
that gives the book its title is, in fact, a picturesque account 
of the life of a herring, and there is poetry of an unusual 
kind in the description of the “lucky” fish’s capture by 
the skipper of the “ Herbert and Polly,” and the supersti- 
tious practices by which the crew believe that a good haul 
will be secured. In “ Earning a Sovereign” we have a highly 
realistic sketch of a terrible fight between two local heroes, 
Bunny and Billy; and a telling mixture of comedy and 
tragedy informs “Temptin’ Providence,’’ which has to do 
with the patching of the old boiler of a trawler by an over- 
optimistic skipper. The author does not speak of fisher- 
men and their ways with the special familiarity that charac- 
terises Mr. Stephen Reynolds’s work; but for a plain, 
straight-away, hard-hitting narrative, Mr. Batchelder would 
be hard to beat. His humor, too, is individual and full of 
salt. 

In “A Man with a Past,’’ Mr. St. John Adcock traces 
in a lively and easy manner the career of the scoundrel, 
Leroy, who runs his subterranean course as swindler, 
bigamist, and murderer. He is a gentleman who, as old Mr. 
Death poetically put it, “may almost be traced by the blight 
that falls wherever he has been.’’ One of the most pleasing 
incidents of the narrative is the effort of the invalid spinster, 
Miss Daisy, to get rid of the criminal by emptying a phial 
of laudanum into his wine! So pernicious is his influence 
even on blameless old ladies! The villain, happily, is finally 
dispatched by the knife of the enraged parent of one of his 
numerous victims. Mr. Adcock is a capable writer of the 
“Mystery of Crime” school, and we put it to him that he 
might earn fame, if not fortune, by giving us a close study 
of the working organisation of the metropolitan police. Few 
novelists are better qualified than Mr. Adcock to do this, 
and we suggest that the mise-en-scéne should be confined to 
the police station and the police court, and that the 
psychology of the constable and his superior officers should 
be presented free from the coats of whitewash bestowed upon 
them by so many modern writers. 

Sienkiewicz’s last romance, which deals with life in 
Warsaw in the menacing days of the Russian revolution 
eight years ago, betrays his hatred of the Russian domina- 
tion, and a firm determination to combat the various 
denationalising influences which are sporadic in Polish 
society. A charming character is the maiden Marynia, the 
little flower beloved by everyone, who is destined to die 
at the hands of a drunken rabble. The title ‘“ Whirl- 
pools’’ is explained in the patriotic soliloquy of the good 
Dr. Szreunski, over Marynia’s coffin: “ Whirlpools—and of 
sand! Now the whirlpool blows from the East, and the 
sterile sand buries our traditions, our civilisation, our 
culture, our whole Poland, transforming her into a wilder- 
ness on which jackals live. There plainly is not in the 
world greater misfortune than ours. But we prefer to suffer 
than renounce her, so she lives in every one of us, in all 
of us together, and will survive all the whirlpools of the 
world.”’ Clearly, by the sand from the East and the 


jackals are meant the Russian officials who prey on the 
Polish people. 

There are capital things in the twelve chapters im 
which Mr. Robert Castleton has loosely sorted out and 
arranged the varied reminiscences of an actor’s life, 
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Acts. By LAURENCE HOUSMAN. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

THE MADRAS HOUSE, A Comedy in Four 
Acts. By GRANVILLE BARKER. 7hird /mpression. 
Cloth, 2s. net; paper Is. 6d. net. 

THE FOOTPATH WAY : An Anthology 


for Walkers. With an Introduction by HILAIRE 
BELLOC. F'cap.8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
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subtitle, ‘‘ A Novel,’’ is perhaps deservedly employed to 
indicate that some of the more striking incidents are to be 
taken with the seasoning of a grain of salt. Mr. Castleton, 
who does not appear to have heard of the Repertory theatre 
movement, is not very hopeful about the future of the 
drama, and states that ‘‘ the sensational journal and the 
cheap novelette have, between them, destroyed the public 
palate. Few provincial audiences understand a real play— 
“one that is neither impossible melodrama nor boisterous 
farce.’’ The tobacconist who said of a famous comedy, 
‘* There wasn’t no actin’ at all, it was just like you and me 
talkin’,’’ and the good landlady who said that she thought 
“The Sea of Blood’’ (a sensational, pernicious, blood- 
thirsty melodrama) was “the most beautiful play’’ she 
had ever seen, are declared to be typical of the vast majority 
who “‘ like the characters in a play to be hacked out with 
a chopper, and labelled ‘ hero,’ ‘ villain,’ ‘ comic,’ and so 
on.’’ And a discussion of the vigorous methods of a 
melodramatic star by a couple of Lancashire “yobs’’ is 
adduced, “‘Ay, mon, ’e’s a fine actor; ’e deafened me o’ 
one ear.’’’ Mr. Castleton’s chief success was connected 
with ‘‘ a play entirely written round a tank, into which all 
the characters plunged by distress, murder, suicide, or 
accident of some kind or other.’’ The book ends with the 
tag, ‘‘ Art is an exacting mistress,’’ which seems ironical, 
since Mr. Castleton’s talent seems to. have had too few 
chances to declare itself. 

If the anonymous author of “The Corner of Harley 
Street’ had confined his attention more to chronicling the 
most striking scenes and situations of the human tragi- 
comedy, as viewed by him through the medical lens, and 
less to airing his opinions on contemporary art and litera- 
ture, his book might have called for consideration at greater 
length. Many of the letters are interesting, and the general 
outlook on life of a sane, cheery, and optimistic physician 
is conveyed felicitously by his adroit comments on the pri- 
vate affairs of a large circle of correspondents. The author, 
however, has scarcely any idea of the use of artistic light 
and shade, and nearly all the subjects and characters intro- 
duced are exhibited in the bold prosaic light of a breakfast- 
table discussion by practical people who have not much time 
to spare. Perhaps the truest words spoken are those addressed 
to the English clergy, and here the author waxes warm, and 
displays less of his genial philosophy. The form he has 
chosen, the easiest in fiction, is handled in a creditable 
manner. 





DIONYSIUS OF HALICARNASSUS. 


“Dionysius of Halicarnassus on Literary Composition : 
Being the Gr-ek text of the De Compositione Verborum.”’ 
Edited, with Introduction, Translation, Notes, Glossary, 
and Appendices. By W. RHys RozverTS. (Macmillan, 10s. net.) 


Proressor Roserts has increased the debt owing to him by 
students of Greek literary criticism by this volume, planned 
on the same lines as his editions of the tract “On the 
Sublime,” the treatise of Demetrius “On Style,” and the 
“Literary Letters”’ of Dionysius himself. The title of his 
book, it must be allowed, is a little misleading: the “De 
Compositione Verborum” is hardly to be described as a 
treatise ‘on literary composition,” but rather, as Professor 
Roberts rightly explains in his preface, on the order of 
words in Greek, in which the author’s “ business is to dis- 
course rather upon sound than upon sense” (p. 11). Yet 
there is much more in the book than this might lead the 
reader to look for—accent and quantity, the distinction of 
prose from poetry, the place of rhythm in oratory, and other 
topics are incidentally discussed. To write an adequate 
commentary upon such a work demands not only scholar- 
ship, but erudition; and Professor Roberts has not en- 
deavored to meet this demand in full. For detailed treat- 
ment of the more technical sections he refers his readers to 
current authorities—not always, perhaps, with a keen sense 
of their relative value. For example, he treats D. B. Monro’s 
book as the chief authority on the modes of Greek music, 
while referring also to Macran’s edition of Aristoxenus, which 
gives a wholly different and without doubt a more satis- 
factory theory on this difficult subject. Nor does he venture 
an opinion on the thorny questions of Greek metric, such as 
“irrationality” and the “cyclic dactyl,” but shelters him- 





self behind quotations from Goodell’s “Greek Metric” 
(“with references to Aristoxenus, Westphal, &c.,” as it ig 
oddly phrased). It is needless to say that we do not find 
in his book any discussion of the place which the metrical 
theory of Dionysius occupied in the systems elaborated by 
the grammarians of the Alexandrian age—a question which 
one would have liked to see discussed and, if possible, de. 
termined by comparative study. 

It is, therefore, on the purely literary side that we 
ldok for help from Professor Roberts, and his book possesses 
at least the merit of making Dionysius easy reading with 
the aid of the translation and glossary. The rendering is 
accurate, but a little diffuse and occasionally vague. In 
Chapter XXIV., where Dionysius cites Aristotle’s doctrine 
of the mean in the form peoorns d€ 7 dpern Kai Siwy Kai épywr, 
there can be no doubt that épywy means ‘“ material 
products,’”” as the quotation from the “Ethics’’ shows, 
and not “conduct.’’ In the following chapter, again, where 
Dionysius, in discussing the rhythms of Demosthenes, dis- 
claims the notion that he used blank metrical schemes like 
the sculptor’s models, mapariSéuevcs certainly means 
“setting before himself’; the translation “working in” 
obscures the simile. The poetical quotations have been 
rendered into English verse by Mr. A. S. Way. The more 
ambitious of these versions—such as that of Sappho’s Ode 
to Aphrodite—are hardly to ke called successful. The 
commentary is supplemented by a glossary (as in the editor’s 
other works), which would be very valuable if it were more 
complete. We do not, for instance, find in it the word 
wais, although the use of aides in Chapter XXII. is 
idiomatic and interesting. It would have been better, too, 
to include words like mommvoyds, which (though not 
found in Professor Roberts’s text) have good MS. authority. 

As we have pointed out certain deficiencies in Professor 
Roberts’s edition, it is fair to say that it does not represent 
his last word on Dionysius. The question which, above all, 
craves an answer is, What did Dionysius owe to his pre- 
decessors, and in particular to the Peripatetics? This 
Professor Roberts promises to treat separately, and (if we 
may interpret the promise in the light of what he tells us 
elsewhere) in connection with the “ Rhetoric”’ of Aristotle. 
Let us hope that the fulfilment of this undertaking may 
not be long delayed. 





“Memorials of Old Lincolnshire.” 

Sympson. (Allen. 165s. net.) 

Tue “Memorials of the Counties of England” 
is a series that has long since established itself in 
the affections of readers with antiquarian sympathies, and 
the latest volume, ‘Memorials of Old Lincolnshire,” is 
not likely to meet with less favor than its predecessor. 
Mr. E. Mansel Sympson, who edits it, is a well-known 
authority on Lincolnshire matters, and his several contti- 
butors are experts in the subjects on which they write, the 
result being a storehouse of knowledge to which one may 
turn with confidence for information, aided by a good, though 
somewhat too brief, index. Moreover, the division of the 
work has been skilfully done; there is an avoidance of 
stereotyped plan in matter and style; the sections fall 
naturally into their places, and none of them can be accused 
of undue length. The editor, himself, is responsible for one 
of the most interesting papers on the more special subjects, 
viz., that on “Medieval Rood Screens and Rood Lofts”; 
Messrs. A. Hamilton Thompson and V. B. Crowther-Beynon 
write more generally, but with equal sympathy, upon Gran- 
tham and Stamford respectively ; a useful summary of facts 
and theories in connection with Prehistoric Lincolnshire is 
contributed by the Rev. A. Hunt; the Rev. E. H. R. Tatham 
traces the Roman advance into Lincolnshire, and the tr 
clamation of the fens and their colonisation by this people; 
and Dr. Martin Perry concludes with a note on the Spalding 
Gentlemen’s Society, the institution founded by Maurice 
Johnson in 1710, which is of a great deal more than merely 
local interest. Saxon and other churches, monumental 
brasses, and Lincolnshire families are also dealt with, 
and the fine photographic illustrations lighten and 


Edited by E. Mansi 


embellish a volume which many, who cannot afford time for 
its systematic study, will dip into with both pleasure and 
profit. 
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A New Collection of Essays and Stories by 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


LAY MORALS, Crown 


and other Papers. buckram, 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 6s. 








A Book for all Wordsworth-Lovers. 


WORDSWORTHSHIRE : ‘32° 


An introduction to a Poet’s Country. cloth, 
By ERIC ROBERTSON, M.A. With Photo. 75-64. 





gravure Portrait of the Poet, maps, » cos 47 illus. et. 
trations by ARTHUR TUCKER B.A, 
LONDON CLUBS: ao 

" cloth, 
Their History and Treasure’. 7s. 6d. 
By RALPH NEVILL. net. 





A New Novel by the Author of ‘ Olivia L, Carew,’ 
Anne Page,’ etc. 


DRENDER’S 
DAUGHTER. 6s. 


NETTA SYRETT. 


A New Novel by the Author of ‘The Heart of 
Monica,’ 


INHALING. 6s. 
By GEORGINA LEE. 


“The relations between husband and wife interest Mrs. 
Lee here as in ‘ The Heart of Monica,’ but she comes closer to 
the problem than she did in that clever work. All through 
the author shows power and insight.’”’—The Times. 


FENELLA. 6s. 
By H. LONGAN STUART. 


“Written in a beautiful style. A true artist with a broad 
and delicate touch. . There is nothing mean or little 
about the book. The author does not hesitate to look facts full 
in the face, but he does it in a broad and wholesome way.” 
—Evening Standard, 


THE CASEMENT. 
By FRANK SWINNERTON. 6s. 
BILLY 


By PAUL METHVEN. 6s, 
MOTHERS AND FATHERS 

By CONSTANCE SMEDLEY. 6s. 
A WOMAN ON THE THRESHOLD 


By MAUDE LITTLE. 6s. 














Books Illustrated by the Japanese Artist, 
YOSHIO MARKINO. 


A JAPANESE ARTIST IN LONDON. 


By YOSHIO MARKINO. With 8 Coloured and 
4 Monochrome Plates by the Author. Second impres- 
sion. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. net. 


OXFORD FROM WITHIN. 


By HUGH DE SELINCOURT. With 20 Illustra- 

tions in Colour and Monochrome, and a note by 

YOSHIO MARKINO. Demy 8vo, —_ gilt 
7s. 6d. net 


THE COLOUR OF LONDON. 


By W. J. LOFTIE, F.S.A. With Introduction by 
M. H. SPIELMANN, F.S.A., and Illustrations in 
Three Colours and Sepia by YOSHIO MARKINO. 
Large feap. 4to. 20s, net. 
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THE MOST TALKED-OF BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
UNOBTAINABLE AT THE LIBRARIES. 


A BED OF ROSES. 


By W. L. GEORGE. 384 p.p. Cloth 6s. 

The DAILY NEWS says: “A sincere attack on the world of 
desire. The author is troubled because the world is a wilder- 
ness of economic wrongs which drive women into the places 
of Aholah and Aholibah in search of economic freedom. . 

A powerful and earnest ‘novel of ideas’ a book for 
serious people. Not for fools.” 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH says: “Mr. George, among other 
excellences, has created, a character which is thoroughly 
human though unusual, and one which holds the interest 
from the first page of his sincere work to the last.” 

The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says: “It is an intensely 
painful, arresting study of humanity’s facts. It fascinates 
and it terrifies by its merciless exactness and its truthfulness 
that sears. The subject is one that only utmost sincerity 
should touch, and Mr. George deals with it seriously and 
altogether admirably. He spares us nothing, going deep into 
the woman's hampered thought.” 

OBTAINABLE a ALL PRINCIPAL BOOKSELLERS BUT NOT 
T THE PRINCIPAL LIBRARIES. 


LETTERS FROM FLEET STREET. 


A striking love- b 3 = the form of letters. 
“Acceptable because of its striking originality ... a 
clever compilation.”"—MANCHESTER COURIER. 
“These letters are of remarkable merit.”-—SCOTSMAN. 
“The author writes viveciously about the theatrical and 
literary careers. ERK TIMES. 


By DDE! DU Cloth gilt, 5s. net. 

“TIT know of no book <m compresses so much really 
valuable critical information into so small a space. Mr. 
Dukes has boiled down yerrs of study and research and given 
his readers the quintessence of his knowledge.”—JameEs 
DovuGtas in THE STAR 

“Mr. Ashley Dukes is a critic with knowledge and with 
undeniable gifts of expression, and his book is an important 
addition to the meagre library of contemporary criticism that 
matters.”—SIDNEY DaRK in DAILY EXPRESS. 


THE MILITANT SU FFRAGE 
MOVEMENT. ween OX IN 


By TERESA BILLINGTON-GREIG. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

“The ideal chronicler of the movement. The book can 
hardly fail to arouse controversy. It is an attack, bitter, 
sustained, and relentless, on the policy pursued during recent 
years.”—The DAILY GRAPHIC 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


By S. VERDAD. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

This book gives a complete account of the recent political 
history and foreign policy of every country of importance, 
more especially in its relation with Great Britain. 

* ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. 
FRANK PALMER, Publisher, 14, Red Lion Court, London. 



































A Delightful Story. By ARTHUR PHILIP CROUCH 
DICK COMERFORD’S WAGER 6s. 


“An enjoyable bit of comedy . » treated in a way that makes 
it pleasant light reading.’"—Nottingham Guardian, 


Ireland—The Book of the Day. By MICHAEL J. F.McCARTHY 
IRISH LAND & IRISH LIBERTY 7s. 6d. net 


Cloth gilt. With 38 Beautiful Illustrations of Peasant Life. 
List of Antiquarian and General Literature, free by post. 


LONDON : ROBERT SCOTT, 62, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


DARTMOOR MIST And Some Other Fancies 


Told in Rhyme. By B. A. BRUEN CORKRAN, Cloth. 2g. 6d, net 
A volume of Poems dealing with Nature in its varying aspects, 
and other subjects ranging from amulets to aeroplanes. 


THE OTHER RICHARD GRAHAM 


By Mrs. FRANK CLAPPERTON. Cloth 6s, 

A very powerful novel, well worked, dealing with the Bush, and 
everyday life of miners in Central Otago, New Zealand. It is a 
story which grips the reader, and holds the attention from the first 
page to the last. 

LONDON: ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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MARTIN SECKER’S BOOKS 


Mary Wollstonecraft ECONOMICS G. R. Stirling Taylor 

















MANCHESTER GUARDIAN: 


“The book really rises to a high level. Mr. Taylor has written at once justly and sympathetically of 
the strange history of Godwin’s wife. It is a combination by no means easy here. The book is very attrac- 
tively produced and the illustrations are excellent.” 

OUTLOOK: 


“The circumstances of her career are set forth in Mr. Taylor’s able and eminently readable biography with 
fulness and insight. The manner in which he has developed the personality of his subject upon the background 
of biographical fact is extremely skilful and the book is not a negligible one.” 

GRAPHIC: 


“To the unfolding of the tragedy the writer has devoted a careful study of fact, 
attractive way of handling his subject. 
biographer.” 





much insight, and an 
In short, this eighteenth century prophet is fortunate in her new 


With Portraits in Photogravure. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES IN DEMOCRATIC HISTORY Joseph 
T 
Leaders of the People RR rune? © Ciaymn 
SP TATOR: 


“Not the least of the services rendered by Mr. Clayton’s book is the light thrown on characters of whom 
ordinary histories tell us little. Such are Gerrard Winstanley, the ‘George’ of his time, and John Lilburne, 
the Leveller.”’ 
NATION: “Mr. Clayton’s most interesting volume. An inspiring book.’’ 
STANDARD: “Mr. Clayton’s scholarly volume.”” BOOKMAN: “A subject that was well worth the handling.’ 
With many interesting Portraits in Photogravure and Half-tone. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Linleys of Bath Clementina Black 


The volume of memoirs which Miss Clementina Black has prepared deals with a family group, all the members 
of which were personally interesting, and several of whom were closely connected with the social and theatrical 
life of the latter half of the eighteenth century. Both in Bath and in London the family’s circle of friends was 
an interesting one, and many well-known names appear in the various letters. One series of these, which are 
now published for the first time, contains the history of the courtship of Miss Jane Linley (who married in the 
year 1800), and presents a vivid picture of social and family life from the point of view of a young lady in the 
days of Jane Austen. As, in addition to writing good letters, the family had a habit of sitting for good portraits, 
their features have been recorded by Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, Westall and Cosway, and the volume 
is amply illustrated with nearly a score of paintings reproduced in photogravure and half-tone. A prospectus will 
be sent upon application. Medium 8vo. Price 16s. net. 


Some Eccentrics and a Woman Lewis Melville 


Mr. Lewis Melville, in his new book, introduces many statesmen, wits and dandies of the time when George IV., 
as Prince of Wales, was regent. He shows us the dandies in their habit as they lived, and we are presented 
with pen-portraits of many of the leading bucks, both those whose fame has come down to the present day 
and those who are now but little more than a name. Sterne’s. Eliza is one of Mr. Melville’s subjects, and 
that brilliant madman, Philip, Duke of Wharton, is another. There are many interesting portraits in the book, 
and the frontispiece is a facsimile reproduction in coloured collotype of one of Richard Deighton’s famous 
caricatures. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
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LEADER: 
‘The story as here told is a piece of serious minor history, not a mere popular book making effort.” 
BIRMINGHAM POST: 
** Their book is a serious historical study, as well as a romantic piece of biography.”’ 
With many illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


People _and Questions G. S. Street 


Second Edition. 


‘No one should miss Mr. G. S. Street’s delightful book, which is one of the successes of the season. ‘We 
welcome a volume of essays,’ says the Daily News, ‘not topical in the narrow sense, but always apposite and 
actual. We welcome, too, the work of a writer who has a scholarly sense for words, and allows himself—and 
us—the luxury of a literary conscience.”” The Morning Post singles out for special praise ‘the fine appreciations 
of Lord Randolph Churchill, Haydon the painter, and Oscar Wilde. They are all three brilliant, eloquent and 
sympathetic.’ ”’ Wide crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


S THE RECORD OF A 
Old English Houses _ginoow irinceany Allan Fea 
DAILY TELEGRAPH: 
‘‘The author shows his readers where they may see many delightful and interesting old mansions, many of 


| those picturesque cottage homes of England which have largely withstood not only the hand of time, but also 


the desolating finger of improvement; and he has supplemented his text with upwards of a hundred beautiful 
| Ser. 


With a frontispiece in Photogravure of Creslow Manor House, Buckinghamshire, and over 100 photographs. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
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